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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
Tabélla Cibaria. The Bill of Fare; a 





"Latin Poem, implicitly translated and 


fully explained in copious and interest- 
ing Notes, relating to the Pleasures of 
Gastronomy, and the mysterious Art of 
Cookery. London, 1820, 4to. pp. 104. 


This is one of the happiest jeux d’es- 
prit which we have lately met with; 
and we hail the writer as the opposite 
to Varro’s homo Cibarius,—vulgarly, a 
scamp. Had we christened the volume, 
however, we should have called it Tabel- 
laCibariorum ; though no doubt so stur- 
dy a student as our author can justify 
his own titular reading. The latin ver- 
ses are ludicrous enough ; but the notes 
are the rich part of the treat. They are 
playful, facetious, and witty : full. of 
drollery, and evolving many as genuine 
hits of humour as any book we know 


_ of, nob excepting that tome of fortu- 


a destiny, the Miseries of Human 
ife. 

The Bill of Fare offers, as usual, a 
feast ; and it is with cordial content- 
ment we add, that, as is unusual, there 
is no disappointment : none of its ar- 
ticles have been spoilt in the cooking. 
He who has dressed it for the public 
taste is not one of those whom, accord- 
ing to the proverb, “ the devil sends ;”’ 
but a real good fellow, who furnishes an 
entertainment worthy of any epicure, 
and yet substantial and pleasant for 
common, as it is piquant and relishing 
for learned palates. We got to the 
last morsel uncloyed ; 


As if increase of appetite did grow 
With what it fed on. “ 


A couple of passages will exemplify 
the poem, which consists of only 220 
lines. After a few preliminary dishes, 
notice is taken of 


2 tum sequitur simplex, sine condimento ; 
ins condita placet, ne crucieris, adest, 
Non quécumque die, certis sed tosta diebus, 
Ia verubus sudant Tergera obesa Bovis. 
Que fuit ah! gallus, Gallinam fulcit oryza’: 
Sic quondam vates vir mulierque fuit. 
Qui impavidos clanxit Gallos Tarpeius Ales, 
sna Vitare avides, dente vorante, nequit. 
C circumseptus Napis producitur ;- illic, 
R ‘pula quem sepit, smpe it Anas. 
— cum viridi jacet htc Vitelina, fricando 


bscoenos dentes gui renite : 
VOL IV. $ qui peas dabit. 


SATURDAY, JULY 29, 1820. 


Ps course of fish among others includes 
Pike. 
At notus lacuum terror, stagnique vorago, 

Lucius ad superas gestiet ire domos ; 

Coctus ubt in vino, cum cep4, apioque virenti, 

Cum pipere e: mica dissiliente saiis, 

AlbA suffultus mappa, similisque mtnanti, 

Ostentat dentes, ore rigente, suos. 

Ccenosos inter lucos, foedasque paludes, 

Olim predator Lucius ille fuit : 
Insidians teneris, sera sub nocte, puellis, 

Et Nymphe jactans proposuisse dolos : 
Indignata dit non pertulit horrida monstri 

Crimina—at ultores invocat illa Deos. 
Jupiter in piscem mutavit, et occulit undis ; 

At remanet predz, qui fuit ante, furor. 

But without going through the list of 
dishes, which we think unequalled except by 
the admirable description of a dinner pany 
in the Counter Prison, attributed to L’Es- 
trange ;* we must hasten to the end— 


At satis est, nec nostra cupit te Musa morari ; 

Prandistin ?—-sumptus solve tuos—et abi. 

Of the hundred messes of which the Ta- 
bella is composed, several require and re- 
ceive delectable illustration in the appended 
notes. From these we shall copy some of 
the table-talk, which seasons the entertain- 
ment. 

It may be supposed that in a work like this, 
the Apicii are named. In. the note upon 
these renowned Romans, we have a disquisi- 
tion on the— 

‘* Material difference between a gormand 
and a glutton. The first seeks for peculiar 
delicacy and distinct flavour in the various 
dishes presented to the judgment and enjoy- 
ment of his discerning palate; while the 
other lays aside nearly all that relates to the 
rational pleasure of creating or stimulating 
an appetite by the excellent quality of the 
cates, and looks merely to quantity. This 
has his stomach in view, and tries how hea- 
vily it may be laden without endangering his 
health. e gormand never loses sight of 
the excellent organs of taste, so admirably 
disposed by Providence in the crimson cham- 
ber where sits the discriminating judge, the 
human tongue. The glutton is anathemati- 
zed inthe scripture with those brutes, guo- 
rum deus venter est. The other appears 
guilty of no other sin than of too great and 
too minute an attention to refinement in 
commensal sensuality. 

“* We find besides a curious shade between 
the French appellations gourmand and gour- 
met. In the idiom of that nation, so famous 
for indulging in the worship of Comus, the 


* See Poem im Nichol’s collection; ‘‘The 
Counter Scuffle,” one of the most humorous of 
a merry age, when England, tired of politics and 
revolutionary madness, gave itself up without 








reserye, to holiday, sport, and dissolute pleasure. 


PRICE, 8d. 


word gourmand means, as we stated above, 
a man who, by having accidentally been ablc 
to study the different tastes of eatables, docs 
accordingly select the best food, and the most 
pleasing to his palate. His character is that 
of a practitioner, and answers to the appella- 
tion of an epicure in the full sense of the 
word, as we use itin English. The gourmet 
on the other hand considers the theoretical 
part of Gastronomy; he speculates more 
than he practises ; and eminently prides him- 
self in discerning the nicest degrees and most 
evanescent shades of gooduess and perfec- 
tion in the different subjects proposed to 
him. In fact, the word gourmet has long 
been used to designate a man who, by sip- 
ping a few drops out of the silver cup of the 
vintner, can instantly tell from what coun- 
try the wine comes, and its This deno- 
mination has lately acquired a greater lati- 
tude of signification, and not improperly, 
since it expresses what the two other words 
could not mean. 

“‘ From the foregoing observations we 
must conclude that the g/utton practises 
without any regard to theory; and we call 
him Gastrophile. The gormand unites theo- 

with practieo,. and may he denominate:! 

astronomer. The gourmet is merely thev- 
retical, cares little about practising, and Ae- 
serves the higher appellation of Gastrologer. 

“We need not inform the classical reader 
that the Greek word Yarn, gaster, means 
the stomach, and all that relates to it, in a 
more extensive and somewhat figurative 
sense. The words vou0-, nomos, QiAo5, phii- 
Jos, and Aoyo;, logos, added to it, classify the 
practical, physical, and theoretival varieties.”’ 

Our author seems to unite in himself al! 
the excellent qualities of the three classes. 
He descants with the skill of practical ¢x- 
perience, and displays both taste and refine- 
ment in his lucubrations : on soup, for ex- 
ample. The caulis cum carne—broth and 
eabbage, is another sort. 

“The red cabbage stewed in veal broth is 
accounted, upon the continent, a specific 
eure inst pulmonary complaints, and 
what is called here consumption. Pistachius 
and calf’s lights are aded to it. For this 
tg! ad red cabbage is especially cultivated 

h kitchen-gardens. is reminds us 
ofan anecdote which current at tlic 
time we heard it:—A young clergyman, 
rector of a country parish, was called upon 
to preach a sermon upon agtané solemnity, 
at which the bishop of the e, who was 
a cardinal, appeared i» the Reman purple, 
surrounded by his clergy in their white sar- 
plices. The preacher performed his task to 
the approbation of every one. After the 
ceremony, his eminence, meeting him, 
seemed to wonder at his not having been 
abashed when in the gpesence of a cardial 




























































The simple and honest clergyman replied : 
“Your eminence will cease to wender, 
when you know that I learnt my discourse 
by heart in my garden, and used to practice 
declamation befure a plot of white aa 
in the centre of which stood a red one.”— 
A’preferment was the reward of this answer.” 

Fat hens have always been a luxury.— 

“The Romans were so des ratily foad 
of fattened hens (poulardes, Fr.) that the 
ree consul Caius Fannius, fearful lest the 

reed should materially suffer from this vo- 
racious practice, caused a law to pass the 
senate in order to prevent an conse- 
quence. Gastronomy frowned at the sena- 
tus-consultum ; but capons, properly edu- 
cated, being substituted in the coop for their 
emancipated sisters, hunger siniled, anger 
subsided, and all was right again. The Sy- 
rians of old used to worship hens on account 
of their fecundity, and the exquisite taste of 
their eggs, which, at Athens and Rome were 
carried, with pompous show, in the great 
festivals of Ceres. (Livy.) 

“It has been remarked with a sort of 
superstitious wonder, that some hens have 
received from nature the masculine talent of 
crowing ; and, in general, such an anomaly 
is — a in the farm house or 
cottage where this preposterous uttering is 
heard. pad tadgalthare se Pench prove 
which says : 

Poule qui chante, prétre qui danse, 
Femme qui parle latin, 
N’arrivent jamais a belle fin. 


“* A crowing hen, a dancing priest, a wo- 
me who speaks Latin, never come to a good 
end. 

“The abstinence practised by the hen dur- 
jag incubation, is much above what Chris- 
tians and Mahometans can boast concerning 
their Lent and Ramadan ; and Mendoza pre- 
tends to have seen a hen, who, for ninety 
days, never opened her beak to tuke food. 

“The digestive powers of the hen have 
been most horridly tried by Spallanzani, who 
ought to have been put under the /ex talio- 
nis. He ascertained that this poor creature 
could not indeed digest a musket ball, larded 
all round with needles and lancets, but had 
strength enough to blunt the edges of these 
destructive instruments. This leaves far 
behind all that has been said of the ostrich ; 
but have we not heard lately of several clasp- 
knives found in a fair way of digestion in the 
stomach of a madman ?” 

Of another sort of poultry the following 
is a part of the notice, 

** Large droves of geese were anciently 
led from Picardy. to italy, waddling over the 
Alps, and constantly stooping, according to 
their prudent custom, under the lofty trium- 
phal arches under which they happen to pass 
in their way. “Yet geese are net so stupid as 
they are geficrallyesupposed to be. The 
famous chymist, Lemery, saw @ goose turn- 
ing the spit on which a turkey was roasting ;. 
unconscious, we hope, that some friend 
would soon accept the office for ber. ‘ Alas! 
we are all surnspite in this world ;’ adds the 
Gastrographer whojrelutes the fact, ‘and, 





when we roast @ triend, let us be aware 
that many stand ready te return the com- 
iment.’ 

* The name of this bird in Greek is x2, 
pronounced cane, from which, by a misap- 
plication, the mallard and duck are called 
canard, and cane in French. Were they 
the originals, and the goose but a magnified 
copy ?” 

he staff of life supports the subjoined 
digression. 

“*Pane, apio, chartd, amicta. Panis. 
‘Pain. Bread is of a very ancient origin ; 
the Hebrew called it /ehem, the Greek apzo; ; 
and it appears that the Gauls and Celts- gave 
it the name of dar. The Greeks, havi 
been taught the art of cultivating wheat oat 
of making bread, were generally assailed on 
the confines of their dominions by those 

ople, who used to call dar, bar—bread, 
wread ; hence the Greek barbaros, Bay6xpo5. 
The word barley attaches itself to this hypo- 
thesis, since durley-bread was known at the 
same time with or even before wheaten 
bread. Some authors of respectability pre- 
tend that wheat originated in Egypt, and 
that the Phocean colony brought. it to Mar- 
scilles. ‘The Saracens used it before the 
crusades, but it was that inferior species 
named buckwheat, which is still called in 
French, sarrasin. ‘There was a particular 
sort of bread made to, be eaten with oysters ; 
and such rolls as we butter for breakfast 
were invented by the Parthians, and called 
consequently panis Parthicus. (Pliny.)” 

Turkeys are thus mentioned. 

“ Meleugrides. ‘ Dindons.’ Turkeys. 
Naturalists are at variance upon the origin 
of this bird. Some pretend that it was not 
known before the discovery of America, and 
that the first which appeared on a table in 
France was eaten at the nuptials of Charles 
FX. in 1570. Henry VIII. had some of 
them brought to England in 1525, and they 
are supposed. to be indigenous to Canada 
and the adjacent countries, where oe are 
found sometimes weighing upwards of fifty | 
pounds. Credat Judeus Apella. However, 
we must allow that the Norfolk breed does 
not fall considerably short of that weight. On 
the other hand, it is said that Meleager, a 
king of Macedonia, brought them from In- 
dia mto Greece, at a very early period ; and 
that, out of gratitude for such an acquisition, 
the Athenian Gastronomers called the bird 
Meleagris. Mythology contends that they 
were so named from the Caledonian hero 
above mentioned, after whose death his woe- 
begone sisters were transformed into these 
birds of mournful appearance.. But there 
is stilla doubt whether the Meleagris of 
Aristotle, of Clytus, of Calixenes, of Pto- 
lemy, and other authors of ancient times, 
was not the bird now known under the name 
of Guinea-hen. Ovid certainly says, B. viii. 
of the Metamorphoses, that Meleager’s sis- 
ters were turned into birds, but mentions 
nothing else, except that, having acquired 
horny s and extensive, wings, they were 
sent adrift to find their way through the 
vacant air. Theideathat the Jesuits brought 
them into notice is erroneous. They were 








of Loyola’s order. Why the French should 
call them ‘alonettes de savetier,’ cobler’s 
larks, cannot easily be accounted for, This 
bird is so stupid, or timorous, that if you 
balance a bit of straw on his head, or draw 
a line with chalk on the ground from his 
beak, he fancies himself so loaded or so 
bound, that he will remain in the same 
sition till hunger forces him to move. We 
made the experiment.” 

Whiting also supplies an amusing note. 

“ Frigitur. Alburnus. ‘ Merlan. frit’ 
Fried ee This fish undergoes also the 
operation of boiling ; but, frying being the 
most common way of dressing this delicate 
and salubrious gift of the Nereids, the au- 
thor contented himself with taking notice of 
it. In France they are often broiled after 
having been lavishly powdered with flour; 
a circumstance which gave rise to the ludi- 
crous appellation of ‘Merlan’ for a hair. 


dresser. The Latin alburnus, from albus, 
‘ white,’ with the English name. 
The French ‘ Merlan’ exceeds the exten- 


sion of our ken in etymology, unless the fish 
is so called by antiphrasis, from merle a 
black bird, as Jucus a non lucendo. If this 
be the case, the joke originated with the 
Romans, who called a mear! or black bird, 
merula, and by the same name designated 
this white fish.” sis pel 
The odd application of the above : 
tion toa ty ome in France, pba 4 us 
of similar nick-names in England, which we 
hear daily used, without thinking oftheir ori- 
in:—for instance, the reproach of Jarris 
or a Hackney-Coachman, now 30 common, 
but which fifty years ago, was synonymous 
with murderer, Jarvis being the name of a 
coachman, who was executed for the murder 
of his Fare somewhere (we believe) about 
Chelsea. aes 
The length to which we have carried these 
selections, show how much we relish the 
Tabella Cibaria; but we must still add two 
or three brief and curious remarks, taken 
from the notes, on spits, onions, parsley, and 
eggs. first of Verubus, the spit— 
“Spits were used very anciently in all 
parts of the worl, and uF po 
lain practice of hanging the meat to a 8 
hor the fire. Ere the iron-age had taught 
men the use of metals, these roasting instru- 
ments were made of wood ; and, as we find it 
in Virgil, the slender branches of the hazel- 
tree were particularly chosen. Geo. 11. 396. 


——Stabit sacer hircus ad aram 
Pinguiaque in verubus torrebimus exta co- 
lurnis. 


The altar let the guilty goat approach, 
And roast his fat limbs on the hazel broach. 


“Why the hazel twig should have been 
preferred to others for making roas 
broaches or spits, is not easily account 
for. There is, however, an old custom on 
the continent which, though rather super- 
stitious, seems to have originated in the cr- 
cumstance of using hazel sticks for the same 

urpose. On the eve of Epiphany, called 
om Twelfth-Night, a few larks are spitted 
upon a fresh-cut twig of hazel, and placed 
before a good fire ; after a few minutes ¢x- 





known in Europe long before the institution 
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pectation, the whole begins to turn without 
help, and as if by a spontaneous motion. 
The staring company, in amazement and 
rapture, cry miracle! and remain persuaded 
that this cannot be done but by supernatu- 
ral agency or magic. The fact is, that the 
sap contained in the veins of the twig (which 
are probably set in a spiral line round the 
centre) being sttccessively attracted by the 
fire, causes a sort of rotation.—Will any 
other wood do the same? This is a question 
which we cannot take upon ourselves to an- 
swer. The superstitious notion consists in 
supposing that this event will not happen 
but on a certain festival-day, and to that no- 
tion we are far fromyielding any sort of belief.” 

Our readers may remember that the hazel 
is also famous as a divining rod. It is a 
remarkable coincidence, that a twig of this 
wood should be employed fur the discovery 
of subterraneous water. Held in a certain 
position while walking over the ground, it 
is asserted to bend and snap when brought 
over the spot where water may be found by 
digging. If we remember rightly, the Quar- 
terly Review gave an interesting account of 
some experiments of this sort. Perhaps the 
art of discovering mines, which it is said 
some gifted mortals possess or profess, may 
be connected with the hazel, if they do not 
deserve the birch. 

Of onions the author infer alia says— 

“Onions are supposed to have been ori- 
ginally brought from Egypt, where they 
must have possessed a most bewitching 
taste since the Israelites would fain have 
returned to bondage for the sake of enjoy- 
ing them again. Alexander the Great sent 
them to Greece, and from thence they be- 
came common on the whole continent. It 
is remarkable that the particles emanating 
from this bulbous root are so volatile and so 
keen, that they instantly corrode the exter- 
nal surface of the eyes, and draw tears; 
and it is more curious still, that if, when 
peeling an onion, the cook wishes to be 
spared this lachrymatory affection, a small 
piece of bread placed at the end of the ope- 
rating knife, will absorb the effluvia and pre- 
vent the disagreeable effect.” 

We should like to try if it be true as sta- 
ted, that “If after having bruised some 
sprigs of parsley in your hands, you attempt 
to rinse your glasses, they will generally 
snap and suddenly break.” 

fe all know the intimate connection be- 
tween parsley and hemlock ; and most peo- 
ple have heard of the famous (and in that 
country very prudential) Venetian glasses, 
Which cracked and burst on poison being 
put into them, if a vegetable poison, hem- 
lock to wit: here we have the same phenv- 
menon! . 

We are sorry we have not room for the 
note on eggs ab ovo. ‘ The most extraor- 
dinary manner of cooking eggs is, as it stands 
recorded, to turn them round in a sling till 
they appear slightly-boiled.” 

“* The surest mode of trying an egg is to 
apply the tip of the tongue to the blunt end; 
if is feels warm, and the acute end cold, it is 


. prone that no fermentation has yet taken 
Have.” 





483 








sehen 





“* When we consider that the very small 
uantity of elemental air concealed under 
the blunt end of the egg, being dilated by 
the heat of incubation, forces the whole of 
the contents into organization, motion, and 
life; we cannot help ‘ musing,’ in awful si- 
lence, ‘ the praise’ of God in the works of 
nature.” 

With this serious reflection we close this 
merry book, which he who does not like 
must, in the writer’s phrase, be “in a state 
of downright dotage and complete doodle- 
dom.” We confess to being quite captivat- 
ed with it, and pray that the author may for 
ever enjoy theMainties of the table he has so 
well described, and never suffer any of the 
evils consequent on bad provisions or, bad 
cookery. 





Sketch of a System of the Philosophy of 

the Human Mind. Part First, com- 

‘ prehending the Physiology of the Hu- 

man Mind. By Thomas Brown, M. D. 

Professor of Moral Philosophy in 

the University of Edinburgh. 1820, 
8vo. pp. 295. 


There are circumstances of melancholy 
interest connected with this volume: it is 
only a fragment of a work which the: ill 
health of the author prevented him from fi- 
nishing ; and it was published about the time 
of his lamented death, in the beginning of 
April. 

Dr. Brown, at an early.period of his life, 
became. distinguished as a metaphysician. 
When he was only eighteén years of age, 
he published his ‘‘ Observations on Dar- 
win’s Zoonomia,” a work which would have 
done credit to the most eminent and matured 
abilities. His encreasing reputation was af- 
terwards fully established by his ‘‘ Inquiry 
into the Relation of Cause and Effect ;” in 
which the principal errors of Mr. Hume’s 
philosophy are investigated and most satis- 
factorily exposed. A third edition of this 
admirable work, greatly enlarged, was given 
to the public about two years since. In 
1810, upon the retirement of Professor Stew- 
art from the Chair of Moral Philosophy, in 
the University of Edinburgh, Dr. Brown was 
chosen,as if by general acclamation, to fill that 
important situation, which had become in- 
vested with so much additional honour from 
the highly distinguished character and abili- 
ties of its last occupant. The volume before 
us consists of outlines of the scheme of phi- 
losophy which he delivered in his lectures, 
and was intended for the use of the students 
of his class. According to his view of the 
subject, the philosophy of mind is capable 
of being regarded under four distinct heads ; 
as a physiological, an ethical, a political, 
and a theological science. This unfinished 
work contains nearly the whole of the physi- 
ological part. 

With the utmost respect for the labours 
of those who have preceded him, and admi- 
ration of their talents, Dr. Brown has yet 
in no instance been swayed by their mere 
authority, but has derived his system from 
his own investigation of the mind itself, ad- 





o_o, 
vancing step by step to his conclusions, 
through an analysis of the phenomena equal- 
ly strict and beautiful. He observes in the 
preface: ‘* Whatever other imperfections 
may be found in the opinions of which the 
following abstract exhibits a feeble sketch, it 
will not I hope be imputed to them, that 
they are the opinions of one who has accus- 
tomed himself to think after any particular 
school. There is no department of science 
in which this sort of error seems to have 
been so prevalent a3 in the philosophy of 
mind; not certainly, as has been sometimes 
supposed, because inquiry in that depart- 
ment must relate to phenomena that are too 
simple to admit of any great difference of 
opinion with respect to them, but from the 
influence of a few primary and diffusive 
errors, which have passed in ready trans- 
mission from enquirer to enquirer, and have 
vitiated accordingly in the same manner, or 
nearly in the same manner, all the investiga- 
tions of which they have formed a part.” 

In seeking for some principle on which to 
ground an arrangement of the mental pheno- 
mena, the author rejects the old classifica- 
tion, which refers them to the understanding 
and the will, on account of its want of pre- 
cision and of comprehensiveness. He rejects 
also, as equally imperfect, the method which 
arranges the phenomena under the intellec- 
tual powers of the mind, and the active powers 
of the mind ; and, having resolved to consider 
them without regard to any former arrange- 
ment, he observes :—‘‘ The various feelings 
of the mind are nothing more than the mind 
itself, existing in a certain state. They may 
all then be designated states of the mind, if 
we consider the feelings simply as feelings ;— 
or affections of mind, if we consider the 
feelings in relation to the prior circumstances 
that have induced them.” ‘These states or 
affections of mind are then distinguished by 
him as eaternal and internal, according as 
they “‘ arise in consequence of the operation 
of external things, or in consequence of mere 
previous feelings of the mind itself.” ‘‘ The 
former of these classes,” he remarks, “ ad- 
mits of very easy subdivision, according to 
the bodily organs. The latter may be divided 
into two orders, intellectual states of the 
mind, and emotions.” 

In treating of sensation he rejects, as un- 
philosophical, and founded on imperfect 
analysis of the complex phenomena, “ the 
distinction which is very commonly made of 
external causes, which act directly, as_in 
smell, taste, and touch, and of others which 
act through a medium, as in hearing and 
vision.” ‘ The real object, or real external 
cause of hearing, for example, is the 
vibratory air, or rather elastic substance 
itself, which is said to be only the medium 
of that sense.” We learn to refer the sensa- 
tion to the external object which emits the 
sound, “‘ as its indirect and remote cause ; 
but it is a reference which the sense of hearing 
never could have enabled us to make : it is 
the result, as we shall afterwards find, of 
another principle, which connects the af- 
fections of other senses; as it extends the 
same connecting influence, indeed, to every 
other class of feelings of which the mind is 
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susceptible.” The principle here alluded to 
is beautifully explained in the chapter con- 
cerning swell and taste, with which we will 
conclude our extracts. . 

“* In the variety of feelings that arise after 
affections of the olfactory nerves, there is 
nothing to be discovered that might of itself 
be i ve of the existence of things with- 
out. Ifthe sense of smell were our only 
sense, we inight have the pleasures of mere 

ce, repeated in varied and endless 
succession; and we might ascribe these 
changes of feeling to a cause of some sort: 
but that the cause was of the kind which we 
now term corporeal, we could as little dis- 
cover, as if we had been formed without any 
sensitive organ whatever. We might give, 
indeed, as now, if the use of language were 
possible in such a case, the name rose to the 
unknown cause of one of these delightful 
feelings ; but the name would be as little 
signifirant of matter, in our present sense of 
that word, as the word spirit or angel. To 
know the cause as matter would be to know 
it as an extended resisting mass; and for 
informing us of the figure and of the hardness 
or the softness of the beautiful circular 
crimson flower, with its convex stem and 
reen flexible foliage, the sensation of 
f rance seeins to be as little fit as any other 
feeling of mere pleasure or pain of which the 
mind is susceptible.” 

‘* The same remark may be applied to our 
prenary sensations of mere taste, abstracted 

rom every tactual sensation that may accom- 
pany them. Ifwe had no other medium than 
this sense, for acquiring a knowlege of natuse, 
the things which we now term sweet and 
bitter would be unknown to us; and the 
feelings which we now ascribe to them as 
their effect, would have been mere pleasures 
or pains, that a we knew not how or 
when, and ceased when we were as little 

le of inferring the time or the manner 
of their fading away. 

* It is very different, in the cireumstances 
of that richer complexity of senses with 
which nature has endowed us. By frequent 
co-existence with the sensations afforded by 
other organs, that have previously informed 
us of the existence of matter, our sensations 
of mere smell and taste seem of themselves, 
ultimately to inform us of the things without. 
A pin sO sensation of fragrance has arisen, 
as often as we have seen or handled a parti- 
cular flower ; it recalls, therefore, the sensa- 
tions that have arerienely co-existed with it, 
and we no longer smell only; we smell a 
rose. In taste, in like manner, by the 
influence of similar co-existence of sensations, 
we have no longer a mere pleasurable feeling ; 
we taste a plum, a pear, a peach. The 
suggestion of things external is as quick in 
these cases as in any other cases of associ- 
ation ; but the know of these corporeal 
masses, is still a suggestion of memory only, 

ot a pert of the primary sensations either 
mell or of taste.” ’ 

In considering the sensations commonly 

to touch, the author is led to take 
a of the sceptical ent of the non- 
existence of matter, and to examine the 
system of Dr. Berkeley, when it is made to 


,which can belong only to matter, 





appear that, in ascribing to mind omger 
t phi- 
losopher is as much of a materialist as a 
spiritualist. Dr. Reid's theory of perception 
is also subjected to a strict analysis, and is 
shewn to lead to conclusions of @ sceptical 
nature, which the author most wished to 
avoid. 

It would occupy too large a portion of 
our columns if we were to attempt to give a 
complete view of the system of Metaphysics 
contained in this volume. It is written with 
that clearness and precision of language 
which is best suited to the subject. Nothing 
is left vague and undefined, and at every 
step as we advance, we feél ourselves to be 
upon firm and solid The abrupt 
termination of the work forcibly recalls that 
regret and sorrow with which the premature 
death uf a man who, besides his great talents 
and public usefulness, was in every other 
respect so excellent, muat ever be contem- 
plated. Dr. Brown died at the age of forty- 
two, wlien he may be ona to have just 
matured his investigation of those philosophi- 
cal eo to which his mind was chiefly 
directed, and which he was perhaps better 
qualified to illustrate and explain than any 
individual who has ever yet appeared. He 
is known to the public also as the author of 
the ‘ Paradise of Coquettes,” and of several 
other poetical works of high merit, though 
we certainly prefer that racy and original 
production to any other that we have seen 
from kis pen. 

We recommend his philosophy to the stu- 
dent, his verse to the general reader. 





Sketches deseriptice of Italy in 1816 
and 1817, with a brief account of Tra- 
vels in various parts of France and 
Switzerland. London, 1820. 12ino. 
4 vols. 


This is a very lively and entertaining 
work, by a young blue-stocking, who 
rattles through all sorts of subjects in 
the same way; whipping up classics, 
antiquities, arts, sciences, the perils of 
travel, poetry, female dress, ethics, 
housewifery, physics, &c. &c. into a 
kind of syllabub agreeable to the palate, 
and having, in verity, some nutriment in 
it, though apparently so slight and tri- 
fling. It is very true, that there is not 
one of her topics which has not engaged 
(as the preface states) abler pens; but 
as we have been told that knowledge 
resembles the changes which apotheca- 
ries make in their coloured bottles, 
pouring from one into another, and 
mingling the reds, blues, and yellows, 
secundum artem, so with travelling in 
Italy, if we look for nothing beyond a 
change of tinting in the vials, it is at 
least pleasant to have the hues bright 
and the mixtures gay. Therefore it is 
that we agree with our fair companion 
on the present voyage very well. She is 
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intelligent and interesting ;—has read a 
good deal, and writes with all the air 
of having read much more ;—attacks in 
print with all the flippancy which we 
(of the coarser sex) feel so potently in 
conversation, when the artillery of 
tongue, eyes, and other charms are un- 
reservedly employed by woman-kind 
(as our worthy friend Jonathan Old- 
buck calls the enslavers) ; and, in short, 
seems so well satisfied with her erran- 
try, and is so socially communicative, 
that he must be a churl and cynic, at 
once harsh and inhuman, who could 
refuse to yield himself prisoner, to be 
led over Italy in these new chains. We 
shall exhibit a few of the links as pattern 
of the whole ; merely premising that 
the Ist volume takes you from England 
to Rome, the 2d detains you there with 
a laughable composition of active re- 
search reviving a multitude of well 
known accounts, and of decisive blun- 
dering upon every imaginable doubtful 
point upon which an opinion can be 
hazarded, and which are here settled 
ex cathedra without hesitation ; the 3d 

takes an excursion to Naples and back; 
and the 4th visits Florence, Venice, 
Milan, and Switzerland, on the way to 
Dover. To begin with the beginning, 

our first extract is at Fontainebleau : 

here the travellers were shown the 

apartment and table where Buonaparte 

signed his abdication ; which, says our 
tourist— 

‘Recalled a circumstance related by a 
friend of ours who visited Fontainebleau 
soon after that event, and there purchased 
a pen which these people assured him was 
the identical one used by the emperor on 
that memorable occasion : on his return to 
London, however, he met with three other 
gentlemen, who each produced its counter- 
part! We were not shewn any of these 
relics, so I suppose all the quills in the 
country were by this time exhausted.” 

At Nice, our country-woman visited seve- 
ral religious houses, and must have per- 

lexed the innocent friars by her vivacity. 
She tells us— 

**On a subsequent day, we walked to ano- 
ther Capuchin convent, San Bartolomeo, an 
ugly monastery, in a secluded valley about 
three miles from Nice. 

‘The brotherhood here were very cour- 
teous, and shewed us their church, sacristy, 
and garden ; but my sister and I, escaping 
from their guidance, and running wild about 
theconvent, stumbled hy chance on a small 
room in which these sanctified friars had got 
half a dozen young women shut up, who, 
they pretended, were embroidering ornaments 
for the altars. Their knot scourges, 
their sandals, their shaved heads, and vene- 
rable beards, looked doubly ridiculous—nay, 
worse than ridiculous, —after this discovery-’ 
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There is some want of charity in this ; but 
we will not dispute a ye knowledge on 
such subjects. The following story of a 
picture, in which the French robbers were 
mystified at Modena, is only hearsay. 

“At the time the pictures were taken 
away, 2 curious instance occurred of French 
knowledge of the arts. There was a very 
fine Crucifixion, the single figure of our 
Saviour on the cross, by Guido, and an ex- 
cellent copy from it, hung within ashort dis- 
tance of cach other. The French officer, 
commissioner, or whatever was his title, in- 
trusted to select those pictures which were 
considered worthy-to be presented to Pari- 
sian admiration, after much puzzling, fixed 
at length on the copy, which was accord- 
ingly carried off and hung in the Louvre, 
where it passed for an undoubted original, 
to the great delight of the Modenese, who, 
besides keeping the picture itself, enjoyed 
the pleasure of knowing their oppressors to 
be thus notably deceived.” 

From the remarks on Rome we shall se- 
lect but one passage, which has more of 
novelty than any other that we meet with, 
and with its addenda, is perfectly illustrative 
of the fair author. Near the Porta Pinciana, 

«A very curious object may be observed. 
An uneven block of discoloured white mar- 
ble rises above the ground to the right of 
the Gate, and appears to be partly enclosed 
in the wall. The following inscription is 

perfectly legible on that part which protrudes 
beyond the building. 
, DATE OBOLVM BELISARIO. 

“We were taken to this place by two 
English friends—excellent classic scholars— 
who had made the discovery of this stone 
themselves, and were, like us, much puzzled 
to account for it. It is not likely to be an 
imposture, for of what benefit could such an 
imposture be to any one? and as the mendi- 
city of the blind old general is always be- 
lieved to have befallen him in Asia, if it ever 
befel him at all, the idea that the inscription 
is genuine only involves the matter in deep- 
er obscurity. This stone is unknown, or at 
least untalked of, at Rome. 

“ Continuing our route along the outside 
of the walls, a mean-looking gate appears 
opening into a vineyard. Itis the entrance 
to Raphael’s villa, and toevery one who can, 
with a share of Corregio’s exultation, ex- 
claim, * Anch’ io son’ pittore!’ the spot will 
be replete with interest. 

“There are two houses in the city which 
were once inhabited by Raphael. But, as it 
is often very difficult—nay, frequently quite 
ane S pin information on subjects 

ch one would imagine every body would 
acquainted with, it cost us no small trou- 
ble to ascertain these mansions. The first 
stands in a mean inconsiderable street in the 
Campo Marzo*, and is marked by a portrait 

* Via Coronari, No. 124. The vain inquiries 
ye wade in the different houses and shops in 
i street, reminded me of the answer of the 

andlady of the inn at Huntingdon, whom, 
cate horses were futting to our carriage, on a 
urried journey made some years ago, I had 
asked to shew me the house Cowper had once 
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of Raphael, painted by Carlo Maratti ; but 
the inscription beneath it is now totally ille- 
gible, an the picture itself so faded, that it 
is very difficult to distinguish it from those 
of the Madonnas before which the only 
lamps that illumine the streets of Rome are 
suspended. A larger and more elegant 
mansion, built on his own designs, in the 
Borgo San Spirito +, was afterwards inha- 
bited by him ; but no actual memento re- 
mains at either of these houses of their for- 
mer distinguished possessor; and to his 
Pincian villa we must resort for the only 
existing traces of his Roman residence. 

“* This small habitation has a garden and 
vineyard in front, and is backed by the 
lofty pine woods that crown the ridge of the 
Pincian Hill. The principal apartments are 
completely empty, but their walls and ceil- 
ings remain in the state in which they were 
left by Raphael. Two of the rooms are 
painted with landscapes in compartments 
and figures in ehiaro seuro ; the work equall 
of his scholars and himself. The third, 
which was his bed-room, is covered both on 
the ceiling and walls with arabesque designs, 
executed entirely by his own hand, and with 
great care. Here his beloved Fornarina ap- 
pears in four different medallions ; boys and 
Cupids are balancing each other on long 
poles; nymphs are bringing offerings of 
fruits and flowers in vases ; a crowd of peo- 
ple are shooting at a target; and a great 
variety of subjects are represented in small 
separate pictures or scattered figures. In 
this incongruous melange, it is not impro- 
bable that he may have sometimes sketched 
his first designs of greater works.” 

When at Naples our lady-bird flew to all 
the sights ; but as none of them are new, we 
shall content ourselves with picking out 
such notices of the royal family, as acquire 
a degree of interest at this moment from 
the revolution in that quarter. 


“ About the middle of the Carnival, a| he 


grand masked ball took place at the royal 
palace of Naples. 

“Tt was the first féte which had been 
given since the restoration of Ferdinand the 
Fourth to the kingdom ofthe Two Sicilies :— 
and so much was said and thought about it, 
that it was like 

*O’ Rourke'’s noble fare 
Which ne’er was forgot, 

By those who were there— 
And those who were not.’ 


“ All strangers were dying to obtain tick- 
ets. Butas those only who had been pre- 
sented at their own courts were invited, and 
as many most respectable travellers,—espe- 
cially h,—had not gone through that 
ceremony, there were numbers of disap- 
pointments. Indeed, from one cause Or 





occupied in thattown. At first she did not un- 
who I meant, but when it was explained 
that Cowper wasa celebrateil poet, she assured 
me with great heat, and much affronted, that 
indeed she had no aequaintance with such sort 
of gentry. 
+ Itison the right hand as one goés from 
the Castel San Angelo to the Vatican, exactly 
opposite to a fountain. 
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another, this ball excited a monstrous com- 
motion both among foreigners and natives. 

“In the forenoon of the day, the Principe 
diL——, a Sicilian nobleman of our ac- 

uaintance, came to us in - distress, to 

now if my sister or I could lend a Bird of 
Paradise Plume to a friend of bis, who had 
been chosen by Prince Leopold, along with 
four other favourites, to attend him all the 
evening,—and who were all to be attired 
alike. Four of these plumes had been pro- 
cured ; but, alas! Naples did not produce a 
fifth! In all countries, courtiers worship the 
rising sun. Those only who know some- 
thing of courts, can imagine the eagerness 
with which this chase of the paradise plume 
was conducted all over the city on this day, 
and into how much importance these feathers 
rose in Neapolitan estimation. I laughed 
at myself for the interest I took in the busi- 
ness ; and it certainly did not arise from any 
admiration for Leopold himself, who is a fat, 
heavy-looking young man, with white hair 
and eye-brows, and the thick lip of the Aus- 
trian family, from which he is maternally 
descended. 

“Though generally known by the name 
of Prince old, his proper title is Prince 
of Salerno. Te is believed to be his father’s 
favourite ; and I heard it often confidently 
affirmed, that Ferdinand intended the Duke 
of Calabria to inherit only Sicily, where he 
was then resident as Viceroy, and that 
Prince Leopold was to be King of Naples. 
An absolute monarch may do much—when 
alive; but an absolute monarch, — when 
dead—is quite another sort of perenne : 
and I should doubt the power of Ferdinand 
to seat his favourite on the throne, more 
especially as the Duke of Calabria is said to 
have a strong party in his favour in Naples 
itself, where Prince Leopold is much less 
popular than his father. On this occasion, 
indeed, the old monarch, weak and silly as 
is, appeared to much the greatest advan- 
tage of the two; for his manners were kind, 
frank and affable, while his son. sauntered 
about the whole evening as if half asleep, 
leaning on the shoulder of one of his plumed 
favourites, and scarcely deigning to notice 
any one else in the room. 

“* The King is a good-humoured respecta- 
ble looking old gentleman. He was dressed 
in a plain black domino and hat ; and seem- 
ed to enjoy the amusement. from his very 
heart. La Moglie also wore black, with a 
profusion of diamonds. Though the wife of 
the reigning sovereign, this lady is not allow- 
ed either the title or state of Queen; forshe 
was the subject, before she became the wife, 
of the King. She was created Duchess of 
Santa Florida; butis more commonly called 
La Moglie. She is young and rather hand- 
some. 

“‘The Duchess of Genoa, the daughter of 
Ferdinand, and her husband, brother to the 
King of Sardinia, were also present at this 
— He is very mainte nee ~ she very 

ain, in appearance ; but tho parently 
far from young, she is so immodesstelydond 
of dancing as to tire out the most youthful 
and indefatigable courtiers.” 

It does not seem unlikely if these premises 
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be correct, that the Duke of Calabria may 
have been at the bottom of the late change*. 
But we proceed to other rather miscellaneous 
extracts.. At Pompeii, of which: an Eng- 
lishman has said most happily that it has 
been potted for the benefit 4 antiquaries, 
they lave uncovered a temple of Isis, the 
walls of which are stuccoed. 

‘** Upon this stucco the names of several 
travellers, the greater number English, were 
written, beneath which some wit had in- 
scribed this pithy couplet : 

+* He who writes here in hopes of fame, 

Discloses both his folly and his name.” 

At Rome our countrywoman gives the fol- 
Jowing account of an interview with his 
Holiness. 

*« The etiquette of the Papal court forbids 
ladies even to enter the Vatican Palace. The 
Pope, therefore, holds his female levees at a 
summer-house in the garden, and always on 
a Sunday—on the principle, I imagine, of 
—‘ the better day the better deed.’ 

“'Thither we accordingly repaired, about 
five in the afternoon, by appointment with 
the Duchessa di F——, who acts’ as lady in 
waiting to his Holiness. She was not ar- 
rived, nor was the Pope: but we found two 
italian ladies—part of the suite of the Duchess 
of Genoa—seated by the fire in the ante- 
room; for this summer-house consisted of 
two good-sized apartments, both comfortably 
carpeted, and with blazing fires, and might, 
more justly, perhaps, have been called a 
winter-house. The Pope himself came soon 
afterwards and passed into the inner room. 
The levee began iminediately without wait- 
ing for the Duchess. The two Italian ladies 
were first taken in, as they had arrived first ; 
and on their return, which was very speedy, 
—for they secmed \perfectly satisfied with 
receiving a benediction, and kissing the em- 
broidered cross on the Pope’s shoe, or, in 
other words, kissing the Pope's toe,—we 
were ushered in by one of the priests in at- 
tendance on his Holiness’ person. 

“* The Pope was sitting on our entrance, but 
rose up to receive us. Protestants are not 
expected to kneel, or kiss the shoe, but they 
generally make a lower reverence than ordi- 
nary, and kiss the hand which he extends 
to raise them, and to give them his benedic- 
tion. At least we did so, nor do I feel the 
least shame in confessing it ; for “ the bless- 

of an old man can never do us harm t,” 
still less that of the mild and amiable Pius 
the Seventh. 

‘* Being all three seated, we began to con- 
verse. His manners are gentle, according 
with the serene character of his countenance, 
his age and infirmity, and the sutferi 
which fave bent his faded form nearly to 
earth. He spoke with cheerfulness on com- 
mon topic; laughed, took snuff, and cut 
jokes about the weather—which was then 
_ * Since writing this we observe that he has 
been ns icar General—a fact which 
adds to the probability of our surmise. Ed. 

+ The speech of Benedict the Fourteenth, if I 
mistake not, to Horace Walpole, on his hesitat- 
ing to prostrate himself,—‘‘ Kneel down, my 
son; the blessing of an old man will never do 
you harm.” 





very wet and cold; and said it was mot so 
when he was a zo: then there was sum- 
mer in April, but now it was good for nothing 
but to sit over the fire. But, by far, the 
most interesting part of our long conver- 
sation regarded the invasion and occupation 
of Italy by the French. Upon these subjects 
he spoke with energy ; some portion of bit- 
terness mingling itself with the usual mild- 
ness of his manner. And surely, when we 
remember the injuries and indignities which, 
for a long series of years, the French and 
their ruler heaped on his devoted country, 
and spared not to himself— 


‘ One human tear may drop and Le forgiven!’ 


‘* To us his manners were extremely kind 
and flattering. He seemed pleased with our 
visit, and expressed a strong wish that we 
should repeat it. He complimented us, par- 
ticularly my sister, on her excellent know- 
ledge of Italian, assuring us it had given 
him additional pleasure that we had been 
able to converse with him in his native 
tongue, as he had a t dislike to French, 
which he was nevertheless frequently obliged 
to speak, from many of the persons intro- 
duced to him being ignorant of Italian. He 
accompanied us to the door when we took 
leave, bade us a kind farewell, and gave us 
bisbieiig.” © © © ® 
** On looking back, I find I have not de- 
scribed the dress his Holiness appeared in 
himself. Indeed, I am rather at a loss how 
to do it; and fear I can give no better ac- 
count, than that he had a very small skull-ea 
clapped upon the shorn part of his head, half 
a dozen white cambric petticoats one over 
another, all edged with a particular kind of 
lace, a pair of scarlet silk shoes, with a cross 
embroidered in gold on one, and nothing at 
all on the other, and a scarlet mantle.” 
There is hereabouts a pretty account of 
the profession of two nuns, and an enter- 
taining chapter on the blunders of travellers 
at Rome, in which the Transfiguration is 
called, by an English lady, Raphael’s 7’rans- 
migration ; another asks what the Roman 
Forum was; a third, being told of the Cen- 
taurs in the Gallery of the Capitol, exclaims, 
‘* Bless me, they are like horses !” a fourth 
mistakes the bust of Cicero for the bust of 
a Chicherone ; and a fifth classes Cincinnatus 
and Tarquin among the Emperors. A learn- 
ed Theban notes down that the city of Pzs- 
tum was so called from a pest that raged 
there, and is likened to him who derived 
Itinerant from J/-tin-errant, a gypsy who 
went about mending tin pans. 

We shall take leave of these Sketches 
without further observation, having before 
us a much more original view of nearly all 
oP ies penn ne Seeeaeenane y to which 
we shall apply ourselves with greater regu- 
larity. We have said that the present na 
amusing performance ; which is its high- 
est character. The fair writer seems to 
have travelled pen in hand, and noted down 
every thing she saw or heard of. These 
notes having been swollen by Library-tra- 
velling, and references at home, the result is 
an Olla  Podrida of matters, one half of 





which, at least, might with perfect propriety 
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have been left unrepublished. But the chief 
blemish is the egregious self-sufficiency with 
which judgement is given on every question, 
betraying the most superficial information 
and the most unreflecting dogmatism. It 
would be disagreeable to point out the innu- 
merable absurdities which have been the 
consequence of this female accomplishment ; 
and we are more ready to repeat, that the 
author displays much naiveté and smartness 
in her lucubrations. 





Early Education ; or the Management of 
Chi!dren considered, with a view to their 
future Character. By Miss Appleton, 
Author of Private Education, &c. 
London, 1820. 8vo. pp. 352. 


This is a book which offers no food for 
extract ; but we should be ill discharging the 
duty which every writer of the class to which 
we belong, owes to society, were we not to 
take an early opportunity of saying how 
highly we estimate its merits. Old and young 
will read it to advantage: and to parents 
and teachers its contents are invaluable. 
Perhaps we could have wished greater com- 
pression ; but the sound va es of Miss 
Appleton are not weakened by being spread 
out; and we most conscientiously and ear-> 
nestly commend her volume to the conside- 
ration of the public. We are convinced that 
even the best intentioned and best informed, 
to whom the education of the rising race is 
an object, will reap many a useful hint, and 
find many an excellent precept, among its 
every way sterling views of that most im- 
portant subject. 

On such a topic as this, there is no praise 
like home praise ; and we will say for our- 
selves, that we feel deeply indebted to the 
author for those labours , which are directed 
to the benefit of every family circle, and the 
improvement of every Briton’s fireside. 





Classical Excursion from Rome to Ar- 
pino. By Charles Kelsall. 
(Concluded.) 


Arpino (Arpinum) which Clavelli asserts 
to have been a thousand years older than 
Rome, has produced some very interest- 
ing inscriptions relating to Cicero and Ma- 
rius- It has a Teatro and Collegio Tul- 
liano, and Marco Tullio is not an uncom- 
mon prenomen among its inhabitahts. We 
read indeed, (says Mr. Kelsall) ‘‘ of one 
Marco Tullio Cicerone, a distinguished offi- 
cer of Arpino, who with the words cedat 
toga armis on his lips, cut off the hand of 
the governor of the castle of St. Angelo, at 
the sacking of Rome by Charles V. with one 
stroke of his sabre, e insignia of the ci 
consist only of the imposing initials M. T. C. 
the inhabitants wisely preferring Jetters to 
arms.” The witticism with which this 

uotation closes, is indicative of the author’s 
isposition to pun and jest when opportunity 
offers. We have a good many instances, 
some of them not of the highest class. For 
example, mentioning one of the ancient 





inscriptions, 
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TINGERE LICEAT. 
...-MATREDIUS. 

ghz tai saab. ATREDIUS. 

We are told it-“‘ shews that the Roman mu- 
nicipal manufacturers took out licenses, like 
the ish ale-house keepers. It will be 
remembered that our Blackstone was son 
ofadier.. It would ap) that the diers 
are destined to furnish the great expounders 
of law, and consequently to be deathless.” 
The following is another, and newer if not bet- 
ter. ‘* The road was enlivened by a party 
of Arpino ladies, escorted by their caraliert. 
I know not whether Tullia in her airings 
with her father and mother, rode like them 
astride. The custom, which ought to be 
honoured ‘ rather in the breach, than the 
observance,’ is not uncommon with the bet- 
ter classes of the Roman ladies ; several of 
whom I have often met about Frascati, and 
the Tusculan groves, equipped in this man- 
ner.” 

We, though rather out of order, quote one 
more passage, in which joke and intelligence 
seem to preserve equal forces. 

‘ About a mile from the Arpine villa, there, 
is a paper manufactory, where we found to 
our surprise, a native of Berkshire, who 
acted as the superintendant. He presented 
us with a roll of his 4rpine charte, not in- 
scribed indeed with the Pro Archid, or the 
Pro Regibus Alexandrino et Deiotaro, but 
blank as Arpino itself would prove, without 
the remembrance of its genius. The picture 
that he gave of the state of the country was 
deplorable; for scarcely a day had elapsed 
the preceding year, without a robbery, which 
was generally accompanied by assassination. 
The attacks were most frequent between 
Isola and Sora. This is explained by consi- 
dering the situation of Arpiuo and its envi- 
rons; which being on the confines of the two 
states, makes its neighbourhood a conveni- 
eut asylum for ruffians, who, as they may be 
pursued in one or other territory, alscond in 
the skirts of either. 

These circumstances suggested a Divina- 
dio on the most adviseable way of returning 
to Rome, and escaping the ¢usks of that 
terres of the Apennines, Dicesaris. Some- 
times we thought of passing hy the Reatine 
Tempe. Further delay was dangerous ; and 
it was high time to withdraw De Finibus 
Arpinatium ; the Topica of which were so 
douotful and uncleared ; for since Dicesaris, 
like his great prototype, set the De Legi- 
bus at defiance, and consequently the De 
Officiis, an attack in the woods was by no 
means a Paradovon. The fatigue and heat 
too made it necessary to take measures De 

tudine teniendd; which if postponed 
might have terminated in the De morte con- 
iy myn 

ut to return to ino itself.— 

“ The main street, uch is very narrow, 
leads to a Piazza, where workmen were ac- 
tively employed in building a new town-hall, 
with niches destined to receive statues of 
Marius and Cicero. Here there is a foun- 
tain, flanked by two towers, with an eagle 
springing from the centre. The towers are 
symbols of Marius and Cicero ; and the eagle 
is en blematic of the power of Rome. 


“* The wretchedness of the inn (if inn it 
could be called,) was in some measure com- 
pensated by the ludicrous appearance of 
some strolling players, who were preparing 
to give their exhibition in the Teatro Tulli- 
ano. ment was the counterpart of 
Hogarth’s well-known print. The host, who 

peared fit te be major-domo to Dicesa- 
ris, strangling a half-starved fowl in the 
door-way ;—his sistcr, a Tulliw in her fea- 
tures, a Maritornes, in her mind, stirring 
with her black and sy hands an im- 
mense sallad; who though barbarous, ap- 
peared good, and except when engaged with 
the kitchen utensils, Fanaquil herself could 
not have been busier with the distaff; 
a quack-doctor, a meagre and. grotesque fi- 
gure, rehearsing his part ; a liero, anda pretty 
girl who was to be rescued by his prowess, 
at least furnished us with a subject for mer- 
riment, which we had no right to expect in 
sv remote a town in the Apennines. We 
followed this Thespian band to the theatre, 
where they sustained their parts with spirit, 
and their action and rehearsal was not spoiled 
a those artificial gestures and screams usu- 
ally seen and heard in the greater theatres of 
Italy. The orchestra, composed only of five 
violins, serenaded the spectators, when the 
drop-scene was let down, which —_ 
ill-painted busts of Marius and Cicero. The 
applause was loud and frequent.” * * 

“*The actual population of Arpino is be- 
tween ten and eleven thousand souls. It 
_ birth to Giuseppe di Cesare, better 

nown by the title of i cavalier d’ Arpino ; 
whose frescos at Rome and Naples, betray- 
ing a genius rather florid than powerful, rank 
him perhaps among artists of the second class 
in Italy.” * ° ° 
- There has existed for many years, a 
phil-harmonic society at Arpino, which has 
sent to various parts of Europe several dis- 
tinguished performers, both vocal and in- 
strumental ; among them, one Signora Sper- 
duti., prima cantatrice assoluta at the opera 
in London, and who died there about the 
middle of the last century. 

Before dawn, swarming with fleas, we.quit- 
ted with no smull satisfaction our pestiferous 
inn; and ascending almost immediately a 
very steep rock, reached in about half an 
hour, Arpino vecchio, which occupies the 
site of the ancient town. On entering the 
gateway, we were greeted with the following 
inscription, of no remote date : 


ARPINUM. A..SATURNO. CONDITUM. 
VOLSCORUM. CIVITATEM. 
ROMANORUM. MUNICIPIUM. 
MARCI. TULLII. CICERONIS. 
ELOQENTIAE. PRINCIPIS. 
ET.CAII.MARII.SEPTIES.CONSULIS.PATRIAM. 
INGREDERE. VIATOR. 

HINC. AD. IMPERIUM. TRIUMPHALIS. 
AQUILA. EGRESSA. 

URBI. TOTUM. ORBEM. SUBEGIT. 
EJUS. DIGNITATEM. AGNOSCAS. 
ET. SOSPES. ESTO. 


Ejus dignitatem imus ; and the €i- 
cerone, a title which has singular force here, 
shewed us hard by, at ancient cistern, foun- 





dations of old wails, ard three subterrancous 
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‘arches, called by the inhabitants, i mwri di 
Cece; (quasi muri Ciceronis,) thought by 
Clavelli, to be the ruins of the paternal man: 
sion of the Ciceros; which Quintus, brother 
of the orator, inherited ; while the villa be- 
low, near the confluence of the Fibrenus and 
Liris, devolved on Marcus, after the death 
of their father. 

Contiguous is a Cyclopian arch, older, I 
have little doubt, than the oldest stones of 
Latium antiquissimum. This arch is inter- 
esting, as presenting a perfect point, an‘ 
proving that that characteristic of what is 
called the Gothic style, is even antecedent to 
the Roman, or circular arch. It consists 
only of eleven colossal stones laid on cach 
other without cement. ‘The accomplished 
Signora Dionigi, in her Viaggi nel Lazio, 
has given au elegant engraving of this arch, 
which she calls Ja porta acuminata d' Arpi- 
no, as well as of the Cyclopian ruins still 
seen in Alatri, Atina, and the other Satur- 
nian cities. Several towere of the ancient 
walls are still standing, originally of Roman 
work, but probably added to in the middle 
ages. They are evidently of a much later 
date than the above-mentioned arch. We 
were shewn here too the vestiges of a street, 
perhaps the via Grecu, noticed by the ora- 
tor in one of his letters to Quintus : iham 
forte vid Gracé, cum tua litera mihi reddi- 
tae sunt. Pan ee is covered with 
irregular flags, like the via ia, is now 
called Ja = Cicero. Tracks of the old 
wheels are here visible, as at Pompeii.” 

OF the two isles formed by the F. della 
Posto (Fibrenus) before it flows into the 
Gariglano (Liris), Mr. Kelsall thinks the 
lower one is the Amalthea of Cicero, though 
both were designated by him “ blessed isles.” 
“* And (says Mr. K.) no wonder; for no- 
thing can be imagined finer than the sur- 
rounding landscape. The deep azure of the 
sky unvaried by a single cloud ; Sora ona 
rock, at the foot of the precipitous Apen- 
nines ; both banks of the arigli 





iano covered 
with vineyards; the fragor aquarum alluded 
to by Atticus in the De Legibus; the 
coolness, rapidity, and ultramarine hue of 
the Fibrenus; the noise of its two cata- 
racts ; therich turquoise colour of the Liris ; 
the minor Apennines round Arpino, crowned 
with umbrageous oaks to their very summits, 
presented scenery hardly elsewhere to be 
equalled, certainly not to be surpassed even 
in Italy.” 

Escaping from the robber Dicesaris, the 
author teturned to Rome after a circuit 
of about, one hundred and eighty miles. 

The second part of the volume is a de- 
fence of and eulogy upon Cicero: and there 
is aldeil-a noticé of his brother Quintus, and 
others uf his family. We do not find any 
thing mete for extract in these pages ; nor 
shall we prolong this review ‘with quotations 
from a curious account of Capri, and the 
ruins ‘of the twelve villas of Tiberius. The 
author-concludes with a scheme for erecting 
(by subscription in all countries) a monu- 
ment to the great’ Rowan ordtor at oy A 
num ; and takes infiriite pains to €xplain the 
plan and design of the building. Into this 
speculation, however, we need not enter 








for the cost, thirty thousand popnds, is yet 
to be raised, and we shal) wait till that is 
pretty far advanced, before we occupy our 
columns with Mr. Kelsall’s. 

_ We have merely to add, that the Excur- 
sion is adorned with several engravings ; the 
most remarkable of which is a profile (as is 
stated) of Cicero, from a sitting statue at La 


Rufinella, recently found in the ruins of 


Tusculum. 





Friendship, a Tale. By Miss Sandham. 
London, 1820. 12mo. pp. 306. 


This is a very pleasing little volume, which 
we suggest to our younger readers, as at 
once agreeable and instructi It contrasts 
the benefit of moral superintendance and 
good education, with the evils that flow from 
inattention to early culture, and the sound 
«lirection of the tender mind. Our only ob- 
jection to the tale, as a_ lesson to youth, is, 
that it draws too many foolish and unamiable 
pictures of age; forgetting that example 
speaks more powerfully than precept. It 
must be confessed, however, that the author 
does justice to her characters, and shows 
that none but the wise and virtuous are the 
respected and happy. The style is good, 
the incidents well chosen, and the narrative, 
in some parts, truly affecting. The story is 
interesting enough to engage attention, and 
thus dispose the reader to receive its purer 
impressions. 





HUBER ON ANTS. 
(Dr. Johnson's Translation, continued.] 


Such as we described in our last are the wars 
ofpismires. They have, no doubt, their he- 
roes; and emery their bards, though we 
presume that historians are unknown to 
them. It is very curious, that insects should 
carry on hostilities in so regular a way ; but 
the mere fighting principle is so common to 
all animated nature, that their exploits in 
this way are not, altogether considered, so 
wonderful as the following :— 

“* With slight movements of their fore-feet 
they patted the lateral parts of the head of 
the other ants. After these first gestures, 
which resembled caresses, they were observ- 
ed to raise themselves upon their hind-legs 
by pairs, struggle together, seize each other 
by a mandible, foot, or antenna, and then 
immediately relax their hold to re-commence 
the attack. They fastened on the thorax or 
abdomen, embraced and. overthrew each 
— ess raised ontop by turns, 
taking their rev without producing am 
mischief. They did not smt forth their 
venom, as in their combats, nor retain their 
adversary with that obstinacy which we ob- 
serve in their serious q . They pre- 
sently abandoned the ants had seized, 
and endeavoured to lay hold of athers. I 
saw some who were so eager in these exer- 
rises, that they pursued successively several 
workers, and bh them a few mo- 

inating, when 
overthrown his 





the least ated, 


antagonist, succeeded in escaping and hidi 
wi one of thegaleries” 





THE LITBRARY GAZETTE; AND 


Are we not tempted to exclaim with ad- 
miration, how wonderful are the ways of 
providence! Such contemplations w 
man back upon himself; and the lesson, 
rightly read, ought to moderate (in rational 
beings) much of that turmoil and trouble, 
in which Britain is at this hour involved. 

The 6th chapter treats of the relation of 
ants with the pucerons and gall insects ; and es- 
pecially of the language of whieh the anten- 
ne seem to be the organ. On the latter sub- 
ject we shall make only one extract. 

“« Imagining (says the author) that I have 
not presumed too much upon the justness of 
my conclusions, I have been under the ne- 
cessity of admitting, that ants possess the 
means of communicating their different im- 
pressions, and I think this faculty consists, in 
their striking with their head the corslet of 
their companions, and in the contact of their 
mandibles ; but these are the common signs 
of which they make use. The attenne, the 
organs of touch, and, perhaps, of some other 
sense which is unknown to us, are the prin- 
cipal instruments connected with the lan- 
guage of ants: their situation in the fore 
part of the head, their flexibility, their con- 
struction, which presents a series of articula- 
lations, endowed with extreme sensibility ; 
their close connection with instinct, added to 
the observations I made, whilst speaking of 
the conduct of these insects, in reference to 
the females, males, and labourers, induce me 
to believe that the antenne perform the most 
important office among ants. We have seen 
insects frequently use them on the field of 
battle, to intimate approaching danger, and 
to ascertain their own party when mingled 
with the enemy ; they are also employed, in 
the interior of the ant-hill, to warn their 
companions’of the presence of the sun, so 
favourable to the developement of the lar- 
ve ; in their excursions and emigrating, to 
indicate their route; in their recruitings, to 
determine the time of their departure, &c. 
Let us still see of what further service they 
are to these insects. As ants do not possess 
the art of constructing magazines, and filling 
them with provisions, they cannot, like bees, 
draw their supply from the cells ; they are, 
therefore, obliged to quit their habita- 
tion: those, who remain at home, expect 
their food from the labourers, who are gone 
abroad to procure it; the latter bring back 
small insects, or the bodies of such as they 
have dismembered. When they fall in with 
ripe fruit, or animals of tender flesh, as 
worms, lizards, &c. and ‘are not able to con- 
vey them to the ant-hill, they feed upon 
their juices, and on their return to their ha- 
hitation, their stomachs being filled with the 
liquid provision, they disgorge it in the 
mouths of their companions, which is effect- 
ed in this manner :—the ant, who experiences 
hunger, begins striking with both its an- 
tenne, with an extremely rapid movement, 
the antennz of the ant fom whom it waits 
its supply 5 it then draws closer, with its 
mouth open, and its tongue extended, to re- 
ceive the fluid, which is observed to $ 
from the mouth of one to that of the other: 
during this operation, the ant who is receiv- 





ing aliment, docs not cease caressing its kind 








friend, by continuing to move its antenne 
with great quickness ; it also plays upon the 
lateral parts of the head of its benefactor, 
with its fore-feet, which are furnished with 
very thick brushes, and which, from the de- 
licacy and rapidity of their movement, yield 
in no respect to the antennze. The ant, who 
returns from foraging in the fields, is well 
acquainted with the mode of informing its 
companions of the necessity under which it 
lies, of discharging a part of the fluid with 
which it is provided, and by the aid of its an- 
tenn, appears to invite them to come and 
take their portion; but it does not, in this 
case, make use of the fore-feet. This lan- 
guage is well understood by these insects; 
even the Jarvee, who know how to demand 
their nourishment, (by raising their head, as 
we have before remarked,) erect themselves, 
and present their mouths, as soon as they 
perceive the ant striking with its antennz the 
upper part of their body.” 

The intimacy of ants with pucerons, is 
a remarkable example of animal economy. 

“* We know that a great number of veget- 
ables furnish provision to the Pucerons, or 
Aphides. These insects fix themselves upon 
the leaves, or small branches, and insinuate 
their trunk or sucker between the fibres of 
the bark, where they find the most substan- 
tial nourishment. A portion of this aliment, 
shortly after being taken, is expelled, under 
the form of small limpid drops, either by 
the natural passage, or by two horns, that 
we commonly observe on the posterior part 
of the body. This fluid constitutes the prin- 
cipal support of the ants. We have already 
noticed, that they wait the moment when the 
pucerons eject this precious manna, upon 
which they (the ants) immediately seize ; but 
this is the least of their talents, for they 
know how to obtain it at any time they 
wish.” 

With the gall insects the mode is equally 
curious. Mr. H.says— 

“« 1 was very much astonished when I saw, 
for the first time, an ant approach a gall in- 
sect, and perform with its antennz, on its 
lower extremity, the same manceuvres, 
which it executed in respect to the pucerons. 
After having a few moments caressed this in- 
sect, I saw proceed from its back, a large 
drop of fluid, which the ant immediately lap- 
ped up. I observed the same occurrence, 
with reference to other gall insects on the 
same tree, during several seasons. They 
were stationed in great number upon an en- 
larged part of the trunk. The ants came 
there constantly to receive their provisions, 
which was fully confirmed by my observing 
these insects upon an orange tree, where Isaw 
the ants obtain from them their food in the 
same manner. We can only compare the 
movements of ants upon this occasion, to 
the play of the fingers ina shake upon the 
piano-forte. : : 

“The kermes, like the pucerons, eject this 
fluid to a distance when the ants are not pre- 
sent to receive it ; be however, but ee 
happens. The insects of the vine, the 
peach, and the nitty Asbe, never fuiled 
presenting me with the same spectacle; 
which gave me some general ‘ideas respecting 
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the, relation which exists between the in- 
stinets of these insects and that of ants. That 
the pucerons aud the gall inseets experience 
pleasure when caressed in this way by the ants ; 
that it isan advantage to them to be earlier rid 
of their secretions ; or that there really exists 
between each, some kind of language, is still 
one of those questions upon which we can- 
not well decide : but we shall not the less 
admire the manner in whieh ants procure 
their subsistence. ‘his fluid is to them an 
inexhaustible treasure. It will be enough, to 
be convinced of this truth, to station one’s self 
near an oak covered with these insects, where 
we shall, soon after, observe thousands of 
ants ascending and descending the trunk. 
All those ascending have small bellies, and 
walk nimbly; those, on the contrary, de- 
scending, have their abdomen swoln, trans- 
parent, fall of the fluid obtained from these 
insects, and do not move but with dificulty.” 
The ants store their nests with pucerons. 
“There are ants that scarcely ever quit 
their abode; we neither observe them mov- 
‘ing towards trees or their fruit; they do not 
even zo in chace of other insects ; they are, 
notwithstanding, extremely common in our 
meadows and orchards. I allude to the 
Yellow Ants, called by the common people 
Red Ants, and which would merit the sur- 
iiane of souterraines. They are two lines in 
length, their body is of a pale yellow colour, 
slightly transparent, and covered with hair. 
“a bape where all the other ants sought 
and obtained their nourishment ; but I could 
not ascertain what these did to exist, and 
what aliment they could furnish themselves 
with, without quitting their habitation ; 
shen, one day, having turned up the earth of 
which their nest was composed, to discover 
if they had any provision, I found it to con- 
tain the pucerons. I saw them at the roots 
of the grass which surrounded the ant-hill. 
They were assembled in considerable num- 
bers, and were of different species : the most 
common, were of a flesh colour, and of a 
round form ; others were white, and had the 
body more flattened; but they were of the 
same genus. There were also some that 
were grecn and violet coloured, others with 
black and green rays; the latter stood higher 
upon their legs, and were much longer. 
Some were removed to a great depth, at- 
tached to the deeper part of the roots ; others 
were wandering about in the midst of the 
ants, either in the upper, or under-ground 
chambers. The ants appeared to seize the 
favourable moment for taking their food ; 
they acted in the ordinary manner, and al- 
ways with the same success. This clearl 
explained, why the ants of perth ge did 
not quit their abode, since they had, without 
Jeaving it, all that was necessary for their 
support.” 
(To be concluded in our next.) 


The Angel of the World, Sebastian, &c. 
By the Rev. G. Croley. 

Last week we gave some extracts 
from the poem with which the volume 
commences. We shall probably in- 
(lulge our readers by giving a slight 





specimen of the second poem, which is 
of a more varied construction, of a 
more romantic style, of about twice the 
length, and touches on subjects more 
within our sensibility, than the tempta- 
tions of those beings, 

‘* That in the colours of the rainbow live, 

And play i’ the plighted clouds.”’ 

Sebastian, a man of birth, a soldier, 
and a lover, followsa mysterious beauty 
through a round of adventures. At 
Granada, he is led by one of these to 
the Alhambra, the famous palace of the 
last race of the Moorish kings, and to 
this hour the lovliest relique of the 
splendours of Saracen architecture. 
We give the sketch of the palace, re- 
serving our general criticism till the 
publication of the volume, which wil, 
be, we presume, early next week. 

Sebastian has ascended the mountain 
on which the palace stands,—has been 
captivated by a melody whose singer is 
unseen ; and, at length, is determined 
to discover the minstrel. 

oe * 7 

He looked around, but all was solitude, 
No shadow wandered by the evening vine. 
A moment, in bewildered thought he stood, 
Saw the wind shake the Alhambra’s ready pole, 
Pondered no more, but rushed within the wall. 
Palace of beauty! where the Moorish lord, 
King of the how, the bridle, and the sword, 
Sat like a Genie in the diamond’s blaze. 
Oh! to have scen thee in the ancient days !— 
When at thy morning gates the coursers stood, 
The “* Thousand,” milk white Yemen’s fiery 

blood, 
In pearl and ruby harness’d for the king. 
And thro’ thy portals poured the gorgeous blood 
Of jewell’d Sheik and Emir,-hastening 
Before the sky her dawning purple show’d, 
Their turbans at the Caliph’s fect to fling. 
Lovely thy morn—thine evening lovelier still, 
When at the waking of the first blue star 
That trembled on the Atalaya hill, 
The splendours of the trumpet’s voice arose, 
Brilliant, and bold, and yet no sound of war ; 
It summoned all thy beauty from repose ; 
The shaded slumber of the burning noon. 
Then in the slant sun all thy fountains shone, 
Shooting the sparkling column from the vase 
Of crystal cool, and falling in a haze 
Of rainbow hues on floors of porphyry ; 
And the rich bordering beds of every bloom, 
That breathes to African or Indian sky, 
Carnation, tuberose, thick anemone, 


Y | Pure lily that its virgin head low waved 


Beneath the fountain drops, yet still would 


come, 

Like hearts by love and destiny enslaved, 

That shrink, and yet will seek their 
loom. 

Then was the harping of the minstrels heard, 

In ‘the deep arbours, or the regal hall, 

Hushing the tumult of the festival. 

When the pale bard his kindling eyeball rear’d, 

And told of Eastern glories, silken hosts, 

Towered elephants, and chiefs in topaz armed ; 

Or of the myriads from the cloudy coasts 

Of the far Western Sea, the sons of blood, 

The iron men of tournament and fend 
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That round the bulwarks of their fathers 
swarm’d, 

Doom'd by the Moslem 

Till the red cross was hur’ 


etar to fall, 
from Salem’s wall. 


Where are thy pomps, Alhambra, earthly sun, 

That had no rivalry—no second? Gone. 

Thy glory down the arch of time has rolled. 

Like the great day-star to the ocean dim, 

The billows of the ages o’er thee swim, 

Gloomy and fathomless : thy tale is told! 

Where is thy horn of battle, that but blown, 

Brought every chief of Afric from his throne, 

Brought every spear of Afric from the wall, 

Bi ought ne we charger barbed from the stall, 

Till all its tribes sat mounted on the shore, 

Waiting the waving of thy torch to pour 

The living deluge on the fields of Spain. 

Queen of Farth’s loveliness, there was a stain 

Upon thy brow, the stain of guilt and gore ; 

Thy course was bright, bold, treacherous—and 
’tis o’er. 

The spear and diadem are from thee gone; 

Silence is now sole monarch on thy throne. 


He passed the Court of Fountains, where the 
rill 


Strives thro’ its sculptur’d bed to trickle still. 
No living sound was there,—he lean’d beside 
The fountain where the ./bencerrage died, 
And struck in listless anger from its brim 
The weeds that gather’d o’er it thick and dim. 
Its murmurings lull’d his ear: a sudden shade 
Twin’d swiftly thro’ the distant colonnade ; 
He sprang, and follow'd, but his foot was maz’d 
In the deep Jabyrinth of halls, emblaz’d 

ith fretted gold and purples, and all dyes 
Of plant or metal, and inscriptions wan 
Crowding the cupola, and floor, and frieze, 
With spell and scripture, tale and talisman. 


———————————————————————————— 
ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


We have a letter signed J. Pa. Barberi, 
who contends that the word ‘“ salvo,” to 
which we objected in Puoscolo’s or Fos- 
celo’s Ricviarda, is correct. He asserts that 
“ Salvo formerly was, and is now, as it ever 
will be, the participle of the verb Salvare, 
syncoped from Salvato,” and quotes two 
passages from the Polinice and Antigone 
of Alfieri, to prove it, as well as the dictum 
of the Academy della Crusca at Florence. 
We care little to guess who the writer is ; but 
as there does nat exist in the /talian language 
any word beginning with PH, we guess that 
in the signature—Stat nominis umbra. Be. 
it so: we are not afraid, in this case, to face. 
Mr. Phoscolos Barberi himself ; and will un- 


dertake to prove him guilty of an error, not 


uncommon amongst the ung authors 
of Italy ; while by quoting Alfieri in the same 
words, he rather discovers an accomplice in 
grammatical crime, than offers a successful 
defence. 

As our argument is particularly intended for. 
our English readers, we will start with a 
co ison between the Italian and ish, 
words, in a question in which they have ex- 
actly the same meaning ; and, if ill m 4 
are subject to the same blunders in both lan- 


The adjective salvo, corresponis to safe ; 
and the participle salrato, to saved. Salvo, 
as part of the verb qa/vare (to save) can only 
be the first person in the singulay num- 











ber, of the present tense of the indicative 
mood : Jo salvo, I save. 

The line in i says— 

“* Scontera allor d’aver mi amato e salvo. 

Literally,— 

“* She will then pay dear for having loved and 
SAFE me (ins' of saved me). Avere (to 
have) auxiliary verb of the active verbs, 
must govern a participle ; and we dare defy 
Mr. Ph. B. to prove that salvo is a participle. 

It is the same when salvo is governed by 
essere (to be) the auxiliary verb of the passive 
verbs. In the simple tenses, for instance, 
fo ‘son salvo, it means, I am safe ; but in the 
compound tenses, if one would say, /o sono 
stato salvo, it would be :—/ have been safe, 
instead of saved. 

Mr. Ph. B. asserts, that in the dictionary of 
Della Crusca, it is said, that salvo is used for 
salvato. There is no such an acknowledg- 
ment there. If there were, the example 
would be given, and Mr. Ph. B. would not 
have omitted in his letter to produce it. Under 
the adjective saleo, two examples are to be 
found there; but as they are not governed 
by an auxiliary verb, they are not in the least 
—— to our question. The first exam- 
ple is from Boccaccio : Jo non mi terré mai 
salva :—I shall never consider myself sare, 
not sAvED. ‘The second is taken from Gio- 
vanni Villani: Se ne uscirono sauve le per- 
sone.— The inhabitants evacuated (the town) 
SAFE, in safety, not saved. 

Mr. Ph. B., unable tv find an unquestion- 
able authority to sanction his error, brings 
forth ey two examples from Al- 
fieri. He must know very well what an 
outcry was raised against the language 
of Alfieri, in Italy, when his first tragedies 
were published. The Italians have at last 
thanked him for his just and bold expres- 
sions, with which he has enriched the 
Italian ianguage ; but in our case it is not 
a question of a new diction, but of an error 
of grammar, which cannot be sanctioned nor 
screened under the wings of Alfieri’s autho- 
rity. The Ist example is taken from his 
Eteocle e Polinice. Salvo almen tu sei: 
—At least you are sare. The second comes 
directly into our case, as salvo is governed by 
the auxiliary avere (to have). In Antigone 
he says :— Tutto ad un tempo salvo ho cos): 
—at once I have so sare (not SAVED) eve- 
ry thing. In this case Alfieri is only his 
companion in the same mistake. 

en Mr. Ph. B. asserts so positively, 

that salvo is sy Sor Salvato, he makes 
us smile. There is no syncoped participle in 
all the Italian language; and we defy Mr. 
Hd to produce an — le of authority. 
ons ,t is NO syncope In 

the Mean anguage, but a troncamento (a 
cutting-off), of a vowel, chiefly at the end 
8 . word. If - of Me fem we onde 

y —— with the Italian , 
open an Italian book, he may see a great 
number of words ending with a consonant ; 
and it being true that all the Italian words 
end with a vowel, except a few monosyllables, 
he ma judge, if such troncamento may be‘ 
P y called a syncope. 

uonmattei,in his grammar, fills up ten 4to. 








pages with his treatise of the Troncamento ; 
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> we defy ye Ph. B. to quote from it a 
le to support his syncope. 
Finally, we declare again that we admire 
Mr. Foscolo’s Ricciarda, and its classical 
language, except the salvo for salvato; which, 
by the by, is repeated three or four times in 
the piece. IfMr. Ph. B. is not satisfied with 
our .answer, we are dis to hear what 
more he has to say. We beg him only to 
keep his temper, as we do in England in li- 
terary quarrels ; we will take no farther notice 
é ss if ne. accuse - of i says poms of 
efending his error, by givi examples 
from enmucssinontle cies, and consistent 
with grammatical rules. 





DEBRETT’S PEERAGE. 
12th July, 1820. 

Sir.—Observing in one of your late num- 
bers, various errata pointed out in Debrett’s 
account of the Peerage of Ireland, and feel- 
fig the same sort of interest in the Scots 
Peerage that your correspondent appears 
to do in the Irish, I am induced to submit 
to you the following list, which I found in 
the course of a few minutes, and in turning 
over inerely a few eo They are taken from 
the tenth edition, published in 1816. I have 
since compared them with the corresponding 
passages in the “ thirteenth edition, const- 
derably improved,” printed in 1820; and 
shall add the result in each case. 

In the article, “‘ Marquis of Tweeddale,” 
we find it recorded, that George, seventh 
marquis, was married in 1785, and yet his 
fourth son, William, died in 1778. In 1820, 
this young nobleman is brought to life, and 

romoted to the rank of captain in the Rifle 
rigade ! 

“‘ Earl of Eglinton.” In the account of 
this distinguished family, Archibald lord 
Montgomerie, is stated to have married 
lady Mary Montgomery, daugh 
bald, eleventh earl of Eglinton, and sister of 
Jane, countess of Crawford. Now every 
one who knows any thing of the peerage of 
of Scotland, could he informed the editor, 
that lady Montgomery had only one sister, 
lady Susan, who died unmarried ; and that 
the late countess of Crawford was sister to 
lord Montgomery’s mother. This error is 
copied verbatim into the “ considerably im- 
proved” edition of 1820. 

“ Earl of Cassillis.” | Archibald lord 
Kennedy, born 1804, married 1814—date of 
ae Sth left out in the new edition (really 
1794). 

-" Fal of Haddington.” We find it re- 
corded, that this nobleman married in 1799, 
and that his son, lord Binning, followed his 
example in 1802 ; the real date of lord Had- 
dington’s marriage was 1779; but the blun- 
der is faithfully copied into the new edition. 

* Earl of Dysart.” In the account of this 
noble family, a remarkable circumstance is 
stated, viz. that Frances, daughter of Lio- 
nel, third earl, died in 1707—the year be- 
before her father was born! Copied faith- 
fully into the new edition. 

“Earl of Northesk.” George, fourth 
earl, married in 1748; his eldest son was 
born in 1749, and his fourth in 1733.—Re- 
peated in the new edition. 


ter of Archi- | P 








The above, Mr. Editor, I give, merely as a 
specimen of what is to be found in almost 
every page nor is the new edition more free 
from errors than the preceding ones. In 
one case I find the real heir to an earldom, 
a gentleman married, and having a numerous 
family, altogether omitted, and the reversion 
of the title bestowed on his uncle ; while in 
another page, I find a nobleman’s brothers 
and sisters stated to be his children. I 
I really feel it a duty to expose this ex- 
treme carelessness, most inexcusable cer- 
tainly in a work of this kind, which is onl 
valuable in oe epee to its accuracy ; and 
am satisfied that your = publicity to 
this statement will have the effect of render- 
ing the fourteenth edition more accurate. 

Tan, Sir, 
Your very obedient Servant, 





To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


Sir.—You must remember the animated 
scene in Ivanhoe, between Cedric and Athel- 
stane, while prisoners in the castle of Front 
de Beeuf. Cedric tells the story of Harold’s 
answer to the emissary of Torti and Hardra- 


da; and begins it thus—‘‘ Yes,’’ said Cedric, 
half speaking to himself, and half addressing 
himself to Athelstane, “ it was in this very 


hall that my father feasted with Torquil 
Wolfganger, when he entertained the valiant 
and unfortunate Harold, then advancing 
against the Norwegians, who had united 
themselves to the rebel Torti. It was in this 
hall that Harold returned the magnanimous 

answer,” &c. vol. 2, p. 110, 111. A little 

farther on, he olsserves, that his “‘ father was 

not the worst defender of the Saxon crown,” 

p- 114. Now I think ft will be allowed, 
that a man who was invited to feast in com- 
any with a king, and was able to fight in 
defence of the crown,~was at least twenty 
years of age ; and as these events happened 
in 1066, Cedric’s father must have been born, 
at latest, in 1046. The date of Ivanhoe (be- 
ing that of the return of Richard I.) is 1194 A 
and Cedric being about sixty at that time, 
his birth must be placed in 1134, eighty-eight 
years after the birth of his father—rather an 
advanced age to have so vigorous a son as 
the lord of Rotherwood. But still farther, 
he mentions that he has often heard his 
father kindle while telling this story, (p. 111) 
which certainly could not be often told toa 
mere boy. We must therefore admit, that 
the old gentleman must have been some- 
what over a hundred years of age, when he 
was kindling at the recital of the tale of 
Harold. This certainly is possible, but not 
very probable; particularly as such patriarch- 
al extensions +P fe were little to be expected 
in such ae times as -— wey 
ly succeeding the conquest. it been 
Cedric’s grandfather, it coal be more within 
the limits of credibility. 

Ivanhoe is so delightful a romance, that we 
are willing to look over any little blemislr of 
this‘kind ; and he who spies them must be 
content to subscribe himself 

July 6, 1820. A SMALL CRITIC. 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


A Paris journal contains the following de- 
tails respecting the scientific expedition un- 
dertaken by M. Freycinet, commander of the 
Uranie sloop of war. 

In March, 1819, the Uranie cast anchor 
in the harbour of Amatuc at Gaum, one of 
the Marian islands: after remaining there 
fifteen days, she proceeded to the Sandwich 
Islands, and from thence to Port Jackson, 
where, it appears, she arrived in December 
1819. After leaving Gaum, the course of 
the Uranie, though tedious and difficult, 
was fertile in important and curious results. 
Some valuable observations on magnetism 
were made at Waigion and at Diely, the 
chief Portugueze establishinent in the isle of 
Timor. At Waigion, anisland on the equa- 
tor, observations were made on the pendu- 
lum, which are likely to be useful in the 
measurement of the earth. Numerous geo- 
graphical errors have been rectified by the 
operations performed on board the Uranie ; 
a great number of plans and charts have 
been drawn up, and it is expected that the 
vessel will bring back to France a valuable 
collection of drawings and objects of natural 
history, 

A Russian frigate, on a voyage of disco- 

very, was at Port Jackson at the same time 
with the Frenchman. 








LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


OXFORD, Juty 15. 

On Saturday, the 8th inst. the last day of 
Act Term, the following Degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

Master or Arts.—Rev. 8. Hurt Lang: 
ston, Fellow of Wadham College. 

Bacnevor or Arts.—John Irving, Wor- 
cester College. 

The whole number of Degrees in Act Term 
was—D.D, Five; D.C.L. One ; D. Med. One; 
B.D. Five ; B. C. L. Two; B. Med. Two ; 
M. A. Sixty-one; B. A, Seventy-nine; Ma- 
triculations, eighty-two.—Regents of the 
Act.—Dectors, Twenty-two ; Masters, One 
Jlundred and sixty-three. 
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FINE ARTS. 


SIR J. LEICESTER 

Has added to his Gallery, Mr. Vincent’s 
fine view of London, from Waterloo Bridge. 
‘This picture has attracted much notice, and 
18 certainly one of the ablest compositions of 
avery rising artist. ‘The choice of subject is 
well calculated for grandeur and effect ; and 
in treating it, we think the artist has been 
happy in getting rid of those frittering 
touches which have broken some of his pro- 
ductions, and. giving the whole a great and 
broad simplicity. ~The colouring of the 
shipping is extremely rich and harmonious ; 
the massing of the bridge admirable ; and 
the distant dome of St. Pauls, in a masterly 
tone. 

As a whole, the picture merited the pa- 
tronage ithas met with; and we record it to 
tae honour of its painter aud possessor. 





JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


GIPSIES, 
Underneath the greenwood tree, 
There we dwell right merrily, 
Lurking in. the lane, 
Here this hour—then gone again. 
You may see where we have been, 
By the burned spot on the green ; 
By the oak’s branch drooping low, 
Withered in our faggot’s glow ; 
By the grass and hedge-row cropped, 
Where our asses have been grazing ; 
By some old torn rag we dropped, 
When our crazy tents were raising ;— 
You may see where we have been, 
Where we are—that is not seen. 
Where we are—it is no place 
For a lazy foot to trace : . 
Over heath and over field, 
He must scramble who would find us ; 
In the copse-wood close concealed, 
With a running brook behind us. 
Here we list no village clocks ; 
Lirelier sound the farm-yard cocks, 
Crowing, crowing round about, 
As if to point their roostings out; 
And many a cock shall cease to crow, 
Or ere we from the copse-wood go. 


On the stream the trout are leaping ; 
Midway there the pike is sleeping, 
Motionless, self-poised he lies— 
Stir but, the water—on he flies, 
F’en as an arrow thro’ the skies ! 
We could tie the noose to snare him, 
But by day we wisely spare him : 
Nets shall scour the stream at night, 
By the cold moon’s trusty light : 
Scores of fish will not surprise her, 
Writhing with their glittering scales ; 
She ’ll look on, none else the wiser, 
Give us light, and tell no tales ; 
And next day the sporting squire 
Of his own trout shall be the buyer. 
Till the farmer catch us out, 
Prowling his rich barns about ;— 
Till the squire suspect the fish ; 
Till the keeper find his hares, 
Struggling in our nightly snares; 
Till the girls have ceased to wish, 
Heedless what young lad shall be 
‘Theirs in glad futurity ; 
Till the boors no longer hold 
Awkwardly their rough hands out, 
All to have their fortunes told 
By the cross lines thereabout ;— 
Till these warnings, all or some, 
Raise us (not by beat of drum) 
On our careless march to roam, 
The copse shall be our leafy home. 
Ignoto SEcoNnDo. 





LOVER'S PASTIMES. 

* r) > * 
Careless of all the world, save one sweet care, 
And in each other lost, they dreamt away 
The hours, before they wed loving to stra 
By grove or fountain, where the noontide heat 
Came not ; and often upon starry nights 
Would pause and read the blue unclouded sky, 
Full of bright wonders, Lyeia silent then, 
And listening to her lover’s accents low, 
Or with each word sportively quarreling, 
The which he answered not, but tender! 
Pressed sweet conviction on her willing lip, 
Or smiled reproach, and made her err again. 
Sometimes from out its shed of leaves he 

plucked 
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The hiding violet, or from a bank 
Sun-touched, and wet with passing showers, he 


tore 

The primrose, or the valley's virgin blooms, 

Lilies, (of all the children of the spring 

The palest,) or in curious braids enwreathed 

White curling hyacinths amidst her hair : 

And often kneeling, with upgazing eyes, 

He offered to his love fair coronets 

Of myrtle, or orange flowers budding new, 

Or wild-brier blossoms stripped of all their 
thorns, 

Thus passed the pleasant hours. ‘ When you are 
mine’— : 

G— then would say. ‘’Twill never be,’ 

Laughing the lady spoke; while he, secure, 

Pressing her heaving side against his heart, 

Petitioned or deplored, or smiling glanced 

Upon her cheek dimpled and tremulous, 

And saw the crimson beauty of her lips 

Part and display its wealth: rich gems were 
there, 

Whiter than pearl or Indian ivory; 

And fed, as twere, by perfumes, such as come 

‘Towards Cyprus, o’er the brceze-swept sea by 
night, 

When the rose is flowering in Arabia. 





[By Correspondents. | 


Lines addressed to Dr. Rees, on the Publication of 
the last Part of his Cyclopedia. 


’Tis sweet, to mark a stately column rise, 

And watch its progress till it gain the skies : 

"Vis sweet, to view a highly cultured soil, 

With golden harvests crown the labourer’s toil : 

And sweet, his cares, his pains, his wanderings 
o’er, 

To view the sailor reach the wish’d for shore, 

Such thoughts, such feelings animate iny soul, 

‘To see thy work attain its destined goal. 

I hailed the morning of its bright career, 

But smiling hope was clouded, by the fear 

Lest.some disastrous ill should cross its way, 

And its proud march to fame and honour stay. 

My fear was vain: before my cyes at last, 

Thy latest volume spreads its treasures vast. 

That work is worthy of a Nation’s care, 

Which stands confessed to shine without com- 
pare. 

Here, genius, taste, and learning, all combine, 

And round ’ brow their blended laurels twine. 

Britannia’s Muse with conscious pride surveys 

A British work, and wakes the note of praise : 

Reviews the stores with which thy page is 
fraught, 

From all the mines of varied knowledge brought ; 

Recounts the sons of Science, who conspired 

To make thy work esteemed, acclaimed, ad- 
mired ; 

But mostly lauds, and chiefly gives to fame, 

Those matchless plates inscribed with Lowry’s 


name; 
Lowry, whose powerful genius could inspart, 
New charms to science, and new to art, 
And with unrivalled talent proudly teach, 
How near perfection’s height the works of man 
might reach. 
July 28, 1820. H. 





TRANSLATION OF HOMER'S SECOND HYMN 
TO VENUS. 
The beauteous golden crowned Queen I sing, 
Venus, of Cyprus’ isle the deity ; 
Whom the soft Zephyr on his gentle wing 
Did, o’er the surge of the resounding sea, 
Raised on thé foam, to its high turrets bring ; 
Where the gold-vested hours delightedly 


oe 
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Received her, and bedecked in gorgeous sheen 
The lovely person of their sea-born queen. 
On her immortal head a crown they placc, 
Resplendent, formed of zold ; her well pierced 
ears 


Rich flowing rings of precious metals grace ; 
Her shapely neck a golden circlet bears, 

Which o’er her breast winds its descending trace; 
Each of the’ attendant Hours such circlet 











wears 

When bent to seck the mansion of her sire, 

Or with the gods to join the cheerful choir. 

The Hours then led the Goddess thus arrayed 
Among the lords of heaven ; love seized on all; 

Each clasped ber to his breast, with transport 


sdsonly w 
And'softly wooed her to his regal hall, 
To share it as his bride ; so did the maid, 
Crowned with the violet wreath, their souls 
enthrall. 
Hail, dark eyed Goddess of the dulcet tongue, 
Grant victory to my lay, and guide my song ! 





On a certain Lecturer on Poetry. 
Both kinds of style our lecturcr is engrossing ; 
Verse is his matter, and his manner prosing. 
SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


THE HERMIT IN THE COUNTRY.—VI. 
FASHION. 


** Poor Sir Marmaduke!” exclaimed La- 
dy Racket, talking of Sir Marmaduke Mo- 
dish ; “I have known that man (laying an 
emphasis on the word)—I have known that 
man these twenty years (her ladyship forgot 
a dozen), and he is as young in intellect and 
experience as he was the first day of our ac- 

uaintance, though time has been annually 
furrowing his cheek until it looks intersected 
avith lines like a map of Europe. He cannot 
be very far short of seventy; yet he affects 
the giddiness of a boy, flirts and flutters 
like a coxcomb of one and twenty, and wish- 
es to pass for not more than fifty. Can any 
thing be more ridiculous than to see him 


tripping it after Lady Lucy Lackmind and 
piliioler with girls of sixteen?” 

“Or,” added another, “ playing four 
hours together with his poodle dog, or read- 
ing novels all the morning in bed ; then sal- 
lying forth perfumed like a milliner, and 
giving lectures upon the last fashions ; or sit- 
ting four hours at his toilet, and inventing 
something tout a fait nouveau in the way of 
@ cravat-tie, or some such important matter. 
The very town is tired of his face, and his 
tradespeople, such as his taylor and boot 
maker, although they make little fortunes by 
him, cannot help being disgusted at his try- 
ings on and alterations, and, ‘how do | 
look in that?’ and all the rest of the trouble 
he gives. By the by, how old may this su- 
perannuated infant be?” 

“‘ For my part,” said Lord Latimer, I 
candidly own to sixty-three, and I will swear 
that the Baronet was come to man’s estate 
when I was a boy at College.” (Here the 
peer cast the balance of years in his own fa- 
vour 2 little more than stubborn truth could 
have borne him out in,) ‘4Vhat is to me 
the most ridiculous,” continued he, “ is the 
variety of characters and costumes in which 
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are nothing to Sir Marmaduke’s metamor- 
phoses ; and there is nothing which he is so 
afraid of, as appearing old fashioned. Little 
is he aware that his seamstress and his valet- 
de-chambre, not forgetting his stay-maker, 
make a laughing s of him.” 

“* Well may we say that pride feels no 
pain,” added Lady Latimer, “‘ for the poor 
gentleman (witha tone of mingled pity and 
contempt) puts himself to the rack daily in 
order to pass for being still young. Such 
strangling with starch and cravat stiffners ! 
such pressing his wrinkles upwards! such 
springs of "is odoriferous peruke! such 
lacing and girthing in! such padding and 
plumping of his poor meagre person! such 
— and crippling of feet! and after all 

e’s enough to frighten the crows !” 

** A charge de recanche,” exclaimed Lady 
Racket, ‘‘ for the crows and the worms 
frighten him most amazingly, altho’ he must 
come to one of the party at last.’ Herea 
general laugh testified the esteem and good 
opiniori of the company. 

“ Pray,” said I to Lord Latimer, “ is not 
Sir Marmaduke a very old friend of your fa- 
mily?” ‘A very old acquaintance,” re- 
plied he, “for it is impossible for such a 
man to be ‘a friend. creature has no 
quality but that which a patent gave him ; 
no one good qualifivation but that of dress ; 
no conversation but the court calendar, ora 
list of modish tradesmen ; nothing to recom- 
mend him beyond a gross of rings, seals, 
broaches, and gold snuff-boxes. But when 
I think of the extremes of ultra fashion in 
which I have seen him — for so many 
years, they really make me laugh. He has 
in the last sixty years, acted the French 
Count, the Newmarket jockey, the rakish 
negligé, the tricked out mer: cilleux, the 
cossack, the insipid and the exquisite. At 
one period his poor paper noddle was lost in 
the capes of agreat coat, and in the folds of 
a dozen under waistcoats ; at another he has 
had his neck like a goose’s in length and ap- 
pearance. One year his chin disappeared 
in a feather-bed neckcloth ; another year 
you might see the whole of it grinning 
through a horse-collar, surmounting a coat 
in which the remainder of his person was 
served up. At one period of his valuable 
existence, he was caricatured for a hat like 
a parasol ; at another he was laughed at in 
the print shops with a thing on his head, 
the epitome of a hat, whose brim was about 
the breadth of the ghost of our silver coin, 
the sigpences without value or impression. 
Half a eentury ago his coat would have taken 
in a whole family, and had the air of a 
Greenwich pensioner’s uniform; now his 
dress frock scarcely takes in half of -his spare 
person, altho’ his taylor’s bill ¢akes in the 
extent of his purse pretty well. Five and 
twenty years ago, he could scarcely walk in 
his leathern culottes, and looked like a mon- 
key in a spencer ; five years ago he was lost 
in his cossack pantaloons, and looked like a 
bear . a oe th isse ; ye months 
since, I thought it a stra was 
running after me, when the Dateet cane 
up with me clattering his iron-shod donkey 





I have seen him ; Proteus or the Cameleon 


heels, and ringing his gold spurs; and ’to- 











ther day I mistook him for an aged lady, in 
a furred pelisse and stiff stays.” 

“ No reflections on old ladies, if you 
please,” interrupted Mrs. Marchmont ; 
“ age is honorable.” “* Not age like the Ba- 
ronet’s; but you must observe, that when 
an old man looks like an old woman dressed 
up @ la moderne, neither his age nor sex are 
respectable, or any recommendation —— 
But here he comes! poor old framp! Now 
for his leer and drawl, which formerly was a 
lisp and a volubility of rapid delivery, for he 
changes his manners as often as his habits, 
Now for false teeth, spring wig, odours, 
paint, washes, dyed whiskers, cosmetics, 
and artificials of all kinds and complexions, 
Now for Paimable folie, trifling small talk, 
playing with his boots or flacking a haid 
whip ; for fidgeting and head tossing, affect- 
ed inattention to others, and studied atten- 
tion ¢o self, with divers other conceits and 
fantasies so becoming in one of his appear. 
ance and time of life. But let us play upon 
him fairly ; and persuade him that he looks 
as well as ever. Nothing delights him so 
much.” 

“Your most obedient, Sir Marmaduke ; 
upon my life you must have been to the 
bath of beauty, or to the renovating mill, 
for you look younger and fresher every day. 
Why I do not see the slightest alteration in 

ou for these thirty years, and I think that 
it isquite as much as that since we were first 
acquainted.” (Sir Marmaduke.) “ Not quite 
so long, hang it; no no! long enough, some 
twenty; it is a monstrous time ; but then, if 
a fellow takes care of himself, he may last a 
little Jonger than a common man ; climate 
and dissipation hurt some people ; but to be 
sure I have been a little ctourdie——a bit of 
a roué, (an unnatural smile,) but I’m grown 
wiser ; they do say that I wear pretty well, 
(“* pretty sell worn,” whispered a giddy girl 
to the peer ;) but I am now labouring under 
a sad cold caught at the ball; thin shoes, 
and one must see the fine women to their 
carriages ; a tax no doubt! but one pays it 
with pleasure.”——-A smile of disdain sat 
upon every face. 

After this the company played off the old 
gentleman unmercifully. I felt quite un- 
comfortable at this exposure of age and im- 
becility, and took the first favourable 0 

ortunity of escaping from this severe circle. 
could not’ help reflecting on what had 
passed, as I took my on? —_ ot 
ling pity very strongly with the disgus 
gist character as Sir Marmaduke 
must inspire. 

When we consider a large part of a cen- 
tury passed upon earth, in which the intel- 
lectual being has exhibited no alteration or 
improvement but that of the cut of a sleeve 
or the capacity of a coat, the number or 
ightness of waistcoats, or the last pattern 
of a pair of pantaloons, we naturally ask of 
what utility the qualities of the mind have 
been to such a man? What benefit he has 
derived from a being so eminently above the 
brute creation, whose change of coat Is ef- 
fected with not half the trouble and none of 
the expence of that of the biped, whose 
worthless existence reduces him below the 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


minor class of animals. It is piteous indeed, 
when we see the noblest work of the crea- 
tion, man, grow grey in folly and in nothing- 
ness, when we contemplate this effigy of im- 
mortality as vain as the gaudy peacock, as 
tricky and frivolous as the destestable mon- 
key, as empty as the jackdaw, and as arti- 
ficial as the jay in the fable, despoiled of his 
borrowed plumage. Age, unaccompanied by 
wisdom, and unattended by virtue, is a de- 
plorable spectacle. To see fashion’s spec- 
tre still haunt the giddy circles, and hover 
in the cold shades of oblivion and content, is a 
sorry sight indeed ; for what can give value to 
added years, and illumine the fading flame of 
life, unless it be the reflection of experience, 
the immortal influence of scienve and virtue, 
the regard which we ought to have for the 
good which a man has done in such a lapse 
of time, the regret that his useful career is so 
near its close, the attention which age claims 
from youth in return for instruction, edifica- 
tion, andexample. But alas! poor Sir Mar- 
maduke has none of these ; he has long sur- 
vived respect. He is a blank in the book of 
humanity, and has probably never afforded 
even one moral lesson, until he accidentall 
came for a few minutes under the notice 0: 
Tue Hermit in THE Country. 





REMARKABLE CONVERSION OF A CATHOLIC 
TO THE PROTESTANT RELIGION. 

The history of this conversion was trans- 
‘lated into German by a Dr. Hebenstreit, 
from the Spanish manuscript of the gentle- 
man in question, and bears the following ti- 
tle—“ History of my blessed Conversion to 
the Evangelic Church, by Manuel Mendoza 
—. The author was born in Spanish 

outh America, in the city of Caracas, the 
capital of the province of Vaseeda, where 
his parents possessed extensive plantations. 
Mendoza, who was brought up in all the su- 
perstitions of the Catholic religion, had occa- 
sion, when he- was nearly eighteen years of 
age, to make a voyage on commercial busi- 
ness to the island of St. Eustatius, where he 
became acquainted with a young English- 
man, named John Saunderson; a connec- 
tion which afterwards ripened into the most 
cordial friendship. An idea of the fetters in 
which the Roman Catholic clergy hold the 
minds of the young may be formed, when we 
learn that Mendoza, going one day with his 
English friend into a Protestant church, his 
conscience so reproached him for this great 
sin, as he took it to be, that he resolved to 
confess or atone for it by penance, on his 
return to Caracas. The remarks made by 
Saunderson, partly in jest, partly in earnest, 
upon a papal bull, prohibiting eating of 
meat on fast days, excited in his mind the 
first feelings of doubt, and led him to a se- 
rious examination of the Roman Catholic 
creed. The Englishman had, indeed, an 
easy game: for he who purchases the bull 
iM question for fifteen dollars, or, if he is 
poor, for three groats, obtains, among other 
afvantages, the right of uttering the most 
dreadful curses without any detriment to his 
salvation: and, if he only once keeps fast 
extra, he gains fifteen times fifteen indulgen- 
cies; and, if he pays for two such bulls, he 





enjoys all these —— two fold. The 
bull for the dead is equally ridiculous : it is 
a passport for purgatory, which cost about 
eightpence, or the double. He who takes a 
dozen, and writes a dozen different names 
on them, releases a dozen souls from pur- 
gatory. Another bull, which costs two pi- 
astres and a half, renders him who purchases 
it the legal proprietor of all that he has 
stolen: he may purchase 50 such bulls in a 
year; but if he oe stolen above 50 times, 
and so wants more bulls, the Commissary 
General knows how to meet this exigency. 
When Manuel, whose faith in the Catho- 
lic religion was already much shaken, return- 
ed home, a dreadful event increased his dis- 
like to the highest degree of abhorrence. 
The son of the attorney ral, and nephew 
to the chief delegate of the inquisition, fell in 
love with his sister, was refused, and vowed 
to be revenged on her. In the night succeed- 
ing Allsaints Day, between twelve and one 
o’clock, the fatal signal of the St. Herman- 
dad, (three heavy, long-sounding strokes, with 
three weaker and shorter ones between), 
— . —_. house door, which — we 
accordi obliged to o immediately. 
pred teeaadie his father, who was sit- 
ting near the bed of his mother, who had 
fainted, while the sister was gagged and 
d away. She died from the breaking 
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the winter in the county of Cornwall, at the 


‘little town of Marazion, which enjoys the 


purest and mildest air in the whole kingdom, 
and where the orange, the lemon, the myr- 
tle, &c. remain through the winter in the 
open air, if care is only taken to cover them 
during the night. There, for the first time, 
Manuel read the whole Bible through, and 
convinced himself that there is no exalted 
idea, no moral principle, no means of human 
improvement, which is not to be found in 
this book of books. In the course of the 
next ten years, his wife bore him three sons 
and two daughters. 

So long ago as 1809 he foretold the inde- 
pendence of all Spanish America. But he 
goes further, and prophecies as follows :— 
“* The Creoles will be forced, for the good of 
the whole, as well as for their own, formail 
to separate from Rome, and thus to form'a 
schism, which is besides required by Re- 
publicanism itself. The Protestant religion 
will be then easily spread through all South 
America, from the British islands and North 
America, by means of the active commer- 
cial intercourse, in which we may certainly 
depend on the co-operation of the Bible So- 
cieties, and the influence of emigration from 
other countries into those provinces.” In 
order to contribute his share, he wrote an 
** Essay on the True Religion of Jesus 


of a blood vessel, in the subterraneous dun- | Christ 


geons of the Inquisition. On receiving the 
news of her fate, the mother fell back upon 
her pillow, and immediately expired. 
father followed her to the grave on the fifth 
day. The murderer was carried off by the 
yellow fever. 

After these fatal events, Manuel sold all 
his property, and rejoined his English friend, 
with whom he went to Jamaica. There he 


read and studied the best lish works in 
philosophy and wy" = and also the History 
of the Church, by Hencke (a German au- 


thor), and derived great advantage from the 
instructions of the Rev. Mr.Brownley, “chief 
clergyman at Kingston.” He also received in- 
structions from a very worthy Danish cler- 
gyman, Mr. Suaning; and being thus fully 
prepared, joined, in 1797, the Protestant 
church. In the island of St. Thomas, he 
married a very amiable Danish lady, of the 
name of Ernestine. I made, says he, a formal 
proposal (after having carefully observed her 
character for nearly half a year), at a splen- 
did fete, which was given on her birth day. 
We were standing at a window, looking to- 
wards the sea, before which some fire works 
were going to be exhibited. I spoke as I 
felt, calmly, but with fervour. She took 
the rose, which she wore in her bosom, 
kissed it, ave it me, and said smiling in 
aa ** This is my pel ‘i ? 
18 marriage was extrem " t 
they remained a long time without children, 
The physician ascribed this to the climate of 
St. Thomas. Manuel went with Ernestine 
to England, and took a pretty house at the 
finely situated village of Hampstead, near 
London. The health of Ernestine derived 
great advantage from the fine air of this 
place, and still more from the use of sea bath- 
ing, in the Isle of Wight. They passed 





As his wife’s health — his own Widget 
seem to beso as it been, he 
that a ch oer might be beneficial ; and 
left England in 1815, for the south of Swit- 
zerland, where he purchased an estate, on 
which he now resides contented and happy . 
with his amiable family. 





THE DRAMA, 


Haymarket THEATRE.—In ification: 
of what may be supposed to be the purient 
taste of these refined times, the man 
the little theatre have brought for a fe- 
male. Macheath, in Madame Vestris ; thus 
improving upon the general morality of the 
Beggar's Opera. As a burlesque, this me- 
tamorphosis is ineffective ; and as an improve- 
ment, it utterly quenches the spirit of the 
scene. The careless ruffian robber, axing, 
manly, dissipated, and profligate in his li- 
centious amours, to be personated by a pretty 
petite female, is as complete a negation of 
character as can be conceived ; and any thing 
more different from Gay’s highwayman, than 
his petticoat petty-larceny representative, is 
unimaginable. Madame Vestris, as Madame 
Vestris, however, is as rakish as she can be ; 
and if her acting be tame, at least her songs 
are sweet. Miss R. Corriappeared as Polly, 
to advantage, and imparted as much (and no 
more) Italian grace and science to her airs, as 
made thei ; le: her deficiency is in 
sentiment. Mrs. C. Kemble’s Lucy is of 
the genuine old school, rich in colouring 
and effect. Terry, in Peachum, is — 
able, though the part is not suited to ; 
Russel sings Filch’s song in an inimitable 
Newgate style ;—the rest of the cast is only 
so-so, but taken altogether, the audiences 
seem to have approved of the exertions of 








the We should have noticed, 
last week, that the Inconstant, raz¢, was 
also well played at this theatre. C.Kem- 
ble’s admirable Mirabel, Jones’ Duretete, 
Terry’s Old Mirabel, are all excellent of 
their kind, and form in union a high drama- 
tic treat. Mrs. Gibbs, and Liston, augment 
the list of this strong summer company, and 
increase the attractions of the house. 


SS ie 
VARIETIES. 


An extraordinary phenomenon was lately 
observed at Augsburg. At day-break two 
luminous bodies appeared on each side of 
the sun. The sun itself was surrounded by 
a brilliant circle not entirely closed. In the 
evening, from 58 minutes after six to with- 
in 17 minutes of seven, the ground was co- 
vered with transparent dew ; and after sunset 
a thick fog arose. 

Italy, June 28th.—The new gallery which 
the Pope has added to the capitol, in the 
Conservatori Palace, is just finished. It is 
to contain busts and other monuments to the 
memory of Italians who have distinguished 
themselves in the arts and sciences. The 
gallery has been open for public inspection 
since the 22: instant: it is divided according 
to classes and ages. In the principal room 
there is 9 bust of the Pope, by Canova, be- 
neath which is a Latin inscription. ‘I'he same 
room also contains a bust of Raphael, which 
has been removed from the Rotunda. 

It is calculated that there are at present in 
France 2,849 curates, 22,244 temporary cu- 
rates, 5,301 vicars, 1462 regular priests, and 
873 almoners of colleges and hospitals. The 
number of priests regularly officiating, in- 
cluding those who do not receive, pay from 
the treasury, amounts to 36,185. 1361 


French priests died in the year 1319 ; and in | P 


the same year there were 1401 ordinations. 
There are 106 female congregations, pos- 
sessing alt ther 1721 establishments, w ich 
contain 11,752 sisters. It is estimated that 
these charitable women administer relief to 
nearly 69,000 sick persons, and gratuitously 
instruct 63,000 poor children. 

Damps.— Among the remedies for damps, 
one person recommends a sheet of lead a 
little above the surface of the ground, be- 
tween the layers of brick in house-building ; 
and another, whalebone between the soles 
of our shoes. Both, it seems, are specifics 
against the ascent of damps to our dwellings 
or ns. 

The subscriptions in France, for a monu- 
ment to the Duke of Berri, amount to nearly 
4000/7. ‘ 

Mr. Wilson, who has been elected Pro- 
fessor of Mcral Philosophy, in the University 
of Edinburgh, is the author of the Isle of 
Palms, City of the Plague, and other beau- 
tiful poems. According to report, he is also 
one of the most able and constant contribu- 
tors to Blackwood’s Magazine, whence we 
hope his new Moral pursuits will not neces- 
sarily remove him, as we have been often 


delighted with the articles said to be from 
his pen. 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND. 


Belgian Carnival.—It is not perhaps 
gene Po that a grand jubilee, similar 
to the Carnival of Venice, is celebrated every 
fifty years at Brussels, The present is the 
jubilee year: the festivities commenced on 
the 16th. instant, and would not terminate 
till the 30th. According to tradition, this 
custom originated in an event which took 
place in the year 1370. A Jew who had 
committed the crime of sacrilege, was mark- 
ed out for popular vengeance by a miracle, 
the details of which may be found in the 
Histoire des Hosties miraculeuse, by Father 
Griffet, a Jesuit, a work which has heen 
this year reprinted at Brussels, on the occa- 
sion of the Sabilee. 

It is somewhat singular, however, to ob- 
serve a catholic miracle, celebrated by a 
ceremony entirely pagan and which might 
have served in ancient Rome for the festival 
of Apollo or Venus. The Naiades and Sy- 
rens figure in the processions, and Love is 
carried on a swan. The lovers of natural 
history may also be gratified by the display 
ofa complete menagerie ; for lions, tigers, 
eagles, crocodiles, &c., sustain prominent 
characters in this whimsical jubilee. 

A labouring man, lately cutting down a 
tree inthe village of St. Fiacre, about a league 
and fh half from Meaux, found within its 
trunk a dozen layers of wood, in the forin of 
spades, with handles, as naturally formed 
as though they had been produced by the 
hand of the manufacturer. They have been 
sent to the professors of natural history at the 
Jardin du Roi. 

A young lady, only ten years of age, 
named Louise Rose, lately made her appear- 
ance at the Brussels Theatre, in the charac- 
ter of Athalie. She +o poor herself with 
extraordinary effect ; even in the scenes 
with Talma, she was not eclipsed by the 
owers of that great tragedian. It is said 
that Talma, discovered the precocious talent 
of this young debutante, at Antwerp; and 
that he proposes taking her under his tui- 
tion 


Jeanne @ Arc.—The works which have 
been undertaken at Domremy, for repairing 
the house of Jeanne d’Arc, erecting a mo- 
nument to her memory, and establishing a 
school for the instruction of female children, 
are proceeding with great activity. In front 
of the house in which the heroine was born, 
a neat and simple edifice has been raised. 
An avenue separates the building into two 
grand compartments, one of which is set 
aside for the school, and the other for the 
governess’s apartments. The avenue leads 
to a court-yard, and on the left is the old 
door of the house of the maid of Orleans, 
with its curious bas reliefs. Fragments of 
wood, stone, and other relics of the age of 
Jeanne d’Arc, are deposited in the principal 
chamber of the house. Fronting the new 
edifice is a square, in the centre of which a 
statue is to be raised to her honour. 

The celebrated dog which used to perform 
in the melo-drama of the Chien de Montar- 
fit died lately in Paris. A_ lithographic 
ikeness is already published of this admired 
performer, who could never be prevailed on 
to sit for his portrait, during his life time- 

















a Bay Expedition —The wewspi- 
pers have inserted a doubtful notice of Lieu. 
tenant Parry’s voyage. The latest accounts 
of the Hecla and Griper left them, last year, 
near Lancaster’s Sound, ‘and it is wished ty 
infer that they have made good a passage 
through that inlet. This is however mere 
conjecture ; and though we do not feel great 
apprehension respecting our gallant country- 
men, the hope of whose ultimate safety we 
ardently cherish, it is a discouraging matter, 
that no tidings of them have arrived about 
this time. 

The celebrated Chevalier Camucéini has 
been appointed painter to the court of the 
King of Sicily. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


suLy, 1820. 
Thursday, 20—Thermometer from 45 to 76. 
Barometer from 29, 81 to 29, 92. 
Wind S. W. and W. 1. $.—Morning clear; 
heavy clouds passing during the afternoon, 
with several claps of thuuder about 6 o'clock, 
but no rain. 
Rain fallen ,125 of an inch. 
Friday, 21—Thermometer from 51 to 72. 
Barometer, from 30, 01 to 30, 09. 
Wind S,. W. §. and W. 3.—Morning clondy ; 
clear at times in theafternoon, and cloudy again 
in the evening. A shower of rain about half 
past 2. P.M. 
Saturday, 22—Thermometer from 46 to 69. 
Barometer from 30, 12 to 30, 07. 
Wind W. 2. and $.—Morring clear; the rest 
of the day generally cloudy. 
Rain fallen ,025 of an inch. 
Sunday, 23—Thermometer from 5¢ to 65. 
Barometer from 30, 09 to 30, 13. 
Wind W. 1. and N. W. £.—Cloudy. 
Monday, 24— Thermometer from 51 to 71. 
Barometer from 30, 16 to 30, 11. 
Wind W. and S. W. §.—Generally cloudy, 
with sunshine at times in the afternoon. 
Tuesday, 25—Thermometer from 56 to 67. 
Barometer from 30, 04 to 30, 07. 
Wind W. 1. and N. b. W. 2. — Clouds gene- 
rally passing, with almost continual sunshine. 
Wednesday, 26—Thermometer from 48 to 68. 
Barometer from 30, 18 to 30, 21. 
Wind W. 1. 4, andS. W. $.—Generally clear. 


Edmonton, Middlesex. JOHN ADAMS. 














TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

B. R. had better consult Nardini’s Ancient and 
Modern Rome. If these do not give him the in- 
formation he is seeking we will insert his Quere. 

%,° We have often had to complain of the pillage 
we undergo from our contcmporaries of the 
newspaper world in town, and we are plundered 
even more shamelessly in the country. We have 
no objection whatever that our articles should be 
made use of ; but we think it only fair that the 
source from which they are derived should be 
acknowledged. Tu take one example out of many, 
the Cork Southern Reporter of the 1st. is lying 
befere us, and we perceive in it no less than six 
articles from our 179th Number, without the 
slightest hint of their being borrowed. 4nd 
in the part preceding, we find another article 
from the same Number, given as an original 
composition of itsown. Zhe 179th Number 


has thus been pillaged to the amouat of five of 


our columns by this one print, without acknou- 
ledgement. Is this fair ? isit honst ? 
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PAiscellaneous Avbertisements, 
(Connected with Literature and the Arts.) 


British Gallery, Pall Malt. 
Ts GALLERY, with an Exhibition of 
PORTRAITS of distinguished Persons in the 
History and Literature of the United Kingdom, is open 
daily, from 10 in the Morning until 6 in the Evening. 
(By order) JOHN YOUNG, Keeper. 
Admission Is.---Catalogue 1s.---Historical ditto 2s. 


THE Exhibition of MONSIEUR JERRI- 
CAULT’S GREAT PICTURE, (from the Lou- 
vre) 24 feet by 18, representing the surviving Crew of 
the Medusa French Frigate, after remaining Thirteen 
days on a Raft without Provision, at the moment they 
discover the vessel that saves them, is now open to the 
Public, at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. Admission Is. 


PpuBLic LIBRARY, CONDUIT STREET. 
By the arrangements recently adopted at this 
Library, a class has been established which secures to 
Subscribers the immediate perusal of every New Work 
desired, us well as the right of having purchased for them 
any Work of general interest which may not already 
have been added to the Library; advantages which have 
long been a desideratum in such Establishments, and 
which must render the accommodations at this Library 
superior to those of any Private Collection, however 
large, and at a far less expence. From this Establish- 
ment books are forwarded to Subscribers in every part of 
England or the Continent. The New Catalogue just pub- 
lished, contains, besides the more valuable standard 
Works, every Modern Publication of general interest in 
the English, French, and Italian Languages. The 
Printed Terms to be had of the Librarians. 














Dr. Rees’ Cyclopedia. 
A’ the CONCLUDING PORTION of this 
Voluminous Work is now published, F. WEST- 
LEY respectfully solicits them to favour him with the 
binding of their Copies, either from themsel¥es or through 
their respective booksellers, at their earliest convenience, 
that he may have time to collate and examine them 
thoroughly, (in order to obtain the deficient and defec- 
tive Plates and Sheets,) for which he has made exten- 
sive preparations. F. W. from his long familiarity with 
this extensive publication, trusts he will be able to give 
general satisfaction; and begs to refer to the recom- 
mendation of him, as a Binder, within the cover of Part 
TI. Voi. 39. Specimens of Binding, and a Statement of 
Prices, may be seen at his Workshop, Friar Street, 
Doctor's Commons, or at his House, No. 10. Stationers’ 
Court, Ludgate Street, where Letters of enquiry will 
have prompt attention. ‘ 
t+t Gentlemen in London will be immediately waited 
upor at their request. 
London, July, 1820. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Sir J Banks. 

‘THE NEW MO LY MAGAZINE for 

August 1, (being the second Number of a New 
Volume), will be embellished with a fine Portrait, ac- 
companied by a copious Memoir of Sir Joseph Banke, 
and will contain, among other interesting articles in 
Arts, Sciences, Politics, Manners and Amusements---1. 
On Angling, by an Amateur, No. 2. Living Novelists, 








Mr. Maturin. Advice to Julia; a Letter in Rhyme. |. 


The Vision of Las Casas. J ourney to the Highlands. 


* Remarks on the Writings of Charles Lamb. The Fancy, 


a Selection from the R of Peter C Lite- 
pr ng of Augustus Von Kotzebue. Letters from 
por seh ~~ ¥ err! into the interior of New 
the Japanese, Sega, tee: a nhc ads 
Handsomely printed, in 3 vols. Svo. with a Map of the 
Route, price 11. 16s. in 

A JOURNAL of Two successive TOURS 

upon the CONTINENT, performed jn the years 
1816, 1817, and 1818; containing an Account of the 
principal Places in the South of France, of the great 
Roads over the Alps, and of the chief Cities and most 
intresting parts of Italy, accompanied with occasional 
Remarks, Historical and Critical. By JAMES WIL- 
SON, Esq. Printed for T. Cadell and W. Davies, 
Strand; and W. Blackwood, Edinburgh. ’ 








JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


Carefully revised and corrected, in }2 vols. 8vo. with a 
Portrait of the Author, and ncw Maps illustrative of 
the Work, price 41. 4s. in boards, a new edition, of 

HE HISTORY of the DECLINE and FALL 
of the ROMAN EMPIRE. By EDWARD GIB- 

BON, Esq, London; Printed for T, Cadell and W. 

Davies; F.C.and J.Rivington; J. Cutheli; J. Nunn; 

Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown; John Rich- 

ardson; J. M. Richardson; Jeffery and Son; J. and A. 

Arch; J. and W. Clarke; Black and Co.; S. Bagster; 

W. Stewart; Hatchard and Son; W-. Ginger; J. Maw- 

man; R. Scholey; Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy; J. As- 

perne; T. Hamilton; J. Bohn; J. Ebers; R. Saunders ; 
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Tn three vols. 12mo. price 11, 4s. bds, 
"THE MONASTERY; a Romance. By the 
AUTHOR of WAVERLY, &c. Printed for 
Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, Londor; 
Constable and Co. and John Ballantyne, bookseller to 
the King, Edinburgh. Of whom may be had, by the 
same author, 
ROB ROY ; a Novel, 3 vols. 12mo, ll. 4s. 
The ANTIQUARY ; a Novel, 3 vols. li. 4s. 
GUY MANNERING; a Novel, 3 vols. ll. Is. 
WAVERLY ; a Novel, 3 vols. li. 1s. 
The ABBOT, a new Work, by the same author, will 





G. Greenland ; Ogle and Co. ; G. and W. B. Whittaker; 
Taylor and Hessey ; Simpkin and Marshall; Rodwell 
and Martin; Whitmore and Fenn; C. Taylor; Isaac 
Sheldon; W. Mason; W. Wood; Lioyd and Son; and 
G. Mackie J. Parker, at Oxford; and Fairbairn and 
Anderson, Edinburgh. 


In 5 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait of the Author, price 


1, 198, boards, 

HE WORKS of HUGH BLAIR, D. D. 
. R. 8. Ed. Professor of Rhetoric and Belles Let- 
tres in the University of Edinburgh. To which is pre- 
fixed, a short Account of the Life and Character of the 
Author. By JAMES FINLAYSON, D. D. Printed for 
T. Cadell and W. Davies; F. C. and J. Rivington; 
Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown ; Scatcherd 
and Letterman; J. Clarke and Co.; J. and A. Arch; 
kK. Scholey; Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy; J. Asperne; 
T. Hamilton; R. Saunders; Lioyd and Son; and G. 
and W. B. Whittaker; and A. Constable and Co. ; Man- 
ners and Miller; and Fairbairn and Anderson, Edin- 
burgh; and G. Clarke, Aberdeen. Of whom may also 

be had, printed separately from the above, 

SERMONS. By Hugh Blair, in 2 vols. 8v0. price 
(1. ls.-in boards; or in 5 vols. royal 8vo. price 3/. in 
boards ; or in 6 pocket vols. price lJ. 2s. 6d. in boards, 

-LECTURES on RHETORIC and BELLES LET- 
TRES. In 2 vols. 8vo. price 18s. in boards; or in 4 
vols. royal 18mo. price 18s. in boards. 

In 4to. price 1. 1s. bas. Part 4, of 
IBLIOTHECA BRITANNICA; or, a Ge- 
neral Index to the Literature of Great Britain and 
Ireland, Ancient and Modern, with such foreign Works 
as have been translated into English, or printed in the 
British Dominions; including alsoa copi selection 
from the Writings of the most celebrated Authors of 
all Ages and Nations. By ROBERT WATT, M.D, 
Published by Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 
London; Archibald Constable and Co. Edinburgh; 
A. and J. M. Duncan, Glasgow. It is estimated that 

the whole Work will extend to 1! or 12 Parts. 














be published in the Month of Aug ist. 


On Monday, the 3ist instant, will be published, in one 
vol. 8vo. with 6 Engravings, 
"THREE .MONTHS passed in the MOUN- 
TAINS EAST of ROME, during the year 1819. 
By MARIA GRAHAM, author of a Journal of a Resi- 
dence in India, &c. Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, 
Orme, and Brown, London; and A. Constable and Co. 
Edinburgh. 
The 2d Edition, 12mo. price 7s. boards, 
REMARKS on the ART of Making WINE, 
with Suggestions for the Application of its Princi- 
ples to the Imp nt of D tic Wines. By 
JOHN MACCULLOCH, M.D. Printed for Longman, 
Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, London. 
12mo. price 3s. boards, 
AMERICA : an Epistle, in Verse, with other 
Poems. 
“. - «+ + Utignatum dare nobis 
Verba putas? - - - -” 
London: Printed for Longman, Hurst, Recs, Orme, 
and Brown; and G. Cruickshank, Liverpool. 


Vol. 6. in 8vo, with coloured Plates, price 12s. boards, 
MEDICAL TRANSACTIONS, published by 
the College of Physicians in London. Printed 
for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, London. 
Of whom may be had, Vols, 1. to 5 of the above Work, 
price 21. 8s. boards. 
PHARMACOPGIA COLLEGII REGALI, MEDI- 
CORUM LONDINENSIS, 1819, in Bvo. 7s. bds. 
Dr. POWELL’s TRANSLATION of the PHARMA- 
COPCEIA, in 8vo. 12s. boards. 
In one volume, Svo. price 12s. boards, Milton's cele- 
‘ ‘brated Work, entitled 
"THE DOCTRINE and DISCIPLINE of DI- 
VORCE. With a Preface, referring to Events of 
a deep and powerful Interest at the present Crisis ; 
together with Notes, explanatory and illustrative; with 
a Review of the Controversy between Milton and his 
0 ts. By an Eminent Civilian. London : Print- 























Brunck's Sophocles, 
In three vols. 8vo. price 1/. 11s. 6d. boards, 

SOPHOCLIS OPERA que supersunt Omnia, 

cum Annotatione integra R. F. P. BRUNCKII 
et Godof. Schaeferi. Acceduat Gtosse ex Suidaet Eus- 
tathio excerpte. Appendicis loco subjiciuntur Animad- 
versiones C. G. A. Erfurdtii. Printed for G. and W. B. 
Whittaker, 13, Ave Maria-lane, London; J. Parker, and 
R. Bliss, Oxford; and Deighton and Sons, Cambridge. 
Of whom the following Plays may be had separately, 

Sophoclis Edipus Tyrannus, price 3s. 6d. sewed. 
- + + Cdipus Coloneus, 3s. 6d. 

- Antigone, 3s. 6d. 
- Trachinie, 3s. 6d. 
- Ajax Lorarius, 3s. 6d. 
- Electra, 3s, 6d. 
- Philoctetes, 3s. 6d. 

In 12mo. price 4s, 6d. bound, 
THE GREEK PRIMER; or, A Praxis on 

the various Terminations and Formations of 

Nouns and Verbs, Regular and Irregular, including 
Rules for the Genders of Nouns, Conjugation of Verbs, 
&c. with copious Lists of Examples. Greek and Eng- 
lish. By D. B. HICKIE. Printed for G. and W. B. 
Whittaker, 13, Ave Maria-lane. 


In 8vo. with four Maps, price 12s. boards, 
A DISSERTATION on the PASSAGE of 
HANNIBAL over the ALPS., By a Member of 
the University of Oxford. Printed for G. and W, B. 
Whittaker, Ave Maria-lane, London; and J. Parker, 
Oxford. 











; and W. B. Whittaker, 13, Ave Maria-lane. 


ed for Sherwood, Neely, and J ones, Paternoster Row. — 
In two vols. foolscap, price 10s. 6d. boards, the fourth 


Edit. of 
FATHER’s GIFT to his CHILDREN : con- 
sisting of Original Essays, Tales, Fables, Reflec- 
tions, &e. By WILLIAM MAVOR, LL. D. Rector of 
Stonesfield, Oxon; Vicar of Hurley, Berks ; Chaplain to 
the Earl of Moira, &c. Printed for G, and W. B. Whit- 
taker, 13, Ave-Maria-lane. 


In l2mo. price 4s. bound, 
A SELECTION of GREEK SENTENCES, 
with an Index and Lexicon, in Greek and English. 
Intended as an Initial Book in learning the Greek Lan- 
guage. By the Rev. G. N. WRIGHT, A. M. author of 
the “ Rudiments of the Greek Language.” Printed for 
G. and W. B. Whittaker, 13, Ave Maria-lane. 














In 12mo. price 5s. bound, 
AN ABRIDGMENT of the HISTORY of 
IRELAND, from the Earliest Accounts to the 
Present Time; on the Plan of Dr. Goldsmith’s History 
of England, for the Use of Schools and Private Educa- 
tion; with Exercises at the end of each Chapter, and 
Recapitulations at the end of each Book; and a Chro- 
nological Table. Seeond edition. Printed for G. and 

W. B. Whittaker, Ave Marzia-lane. 

12mo. price 2d 6d. bound, 
UDIMENTS of the GREEK LANGUAGE, 
in Greek and English. Upon the basis of Wet- 
tenhal. By the Rev.G. N. WRIGHT, A.M. Second 
edition, carefully revised and corrected. Printed for G. 






































































Tonian Islands; li Pasha, §¢. 
in 2 vols. Svo. illustrated by a Map and Twelve Engra- 
vings, price Ii. 15s, bds. the 2d Edit. of 
"TRAVELS in the IONIAN ISLES, in ALBA- 

NIA, THESSALY, and GREECE, in 1812 and 
1813. Togetherwith an Account of » Residence at Jo- 
annina, the Capital and Court of Ali Pasha; and with a 
more cursory Skétch of a Route Attica, the 
Morea, &c. By HENRY HULLAND, M.D. F.R. 8. 
ec. &c. Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and 
‘Brown, London, A few Copies may be had in 4to. 
price 3. 3s. bids. ~ 
Iu 12mo. price 3s. 6d. boards, 
{(OURT NEWS; or, the Peers of King Coal ; 
and the Errants; or, a Survey of British Strata : 
with explanatory Notes. Printed for Longman, Hurst, 
Rees, Orme, and Brown, London. Of whom may be 
had, 
1, GREENOUGH's GEOLOGY, 8vo. price 9s. boards. 
2. An INTRODUCTION to MINERALOGY. By R. 
BAKEWELL. In 1 thick vol. 8vo. with plates by 
‘Lowry, exhibiting 153 Figures of Minerals, &e.11. 1s. bds. 
3. KING COAL's LEVEE, }2mo. 4th Edition, 4s/bds. 


Ta 2 vols. 8¥0. bds. il. de. 
"THE HISTORY of the CRUSADES, for the 
R yand P ion of the HOLY LAND. 
By CHARLES MILLS, Esq. author of “ A Histwry of 
Muhammedanism.” Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, 
Orme, and Browa, London. 

“ A History of the Crasades was a great desideratum 
in English Literature. Mr. Mills’s production, for in- 
telligence, pression, agement, and clearness, ap- 
proaches very nearly to what we consider the requisites 
of perfection in this species of composition: If the 
romance of Ivanhoe has delighted, so must this romance 
of reality, in which nations as well as individuals, occupy 
the fearful and biood-wasting scenes.”.-- Literary Ga- 

















THE LITERARY GAZETTE, '&c. 


Vols. 3 and 4, 8vo. 248. 
LECTURES on the PHILOSOPHY of MO: 
DERN HISTORY, delivered in the University of 
Dublin. By GEORGE MILLER, D.D., M. R. 1A, 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. - 





4 vols. small 8yo. 
GKETCHES, DESCRIPTIVE of ITALY, in 
1817 and 1818, with a Brief Account of Travels in 
various parts of France and Switzerland, in the same 
Years. Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





. Foolscap 8vo. : 
ADVICE to JULIA, A Letter in Rhyme. 
Jai vu les meeurs de mon tems; et j'ai publié 
lettre. 





cette 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
In Bvo. 12s. 
A SECOND VOLUME’ of the SKETCH 
BOOK of GROF FREY CRAYON, Gent. Printed 
for John Murray, Albemarle Street. Of whom may be 
had, a new Edition of the First Volume, 12s. 


Barry Cornwall's New Poems, price 8s .6d. in 8vo. 
MaARCIAN COLONNA, an Italian Tale, in 

Three Parts; with Dramatic Scenes, and other 
Poems. By BARRY CORNWALL. 

“There is much strenuous writing iathis fine story, 
much lofty expression and imposing imagery;. but the 
author seems to be always most genuine when he is 
most gentle.” 

“ We suppose this volume will be very popular, for 
its beauties are too obvious to be overlooked or remain 
undi d by the multitude of readers.”---Baldwin 
and Co.’s London Mag. July. 

Printed for John Warren, Old Bond Street; and C. 
and J. Ollier, Vere Street, Bond Street; of whom may 
be had, by the same author, Dramatic Scenes, and 
other Poems, second edition, 7s.; and A Sicilian Story, 












‘ New Publications for Youth. 

By Hertis and Son, Corner of St. Paul’s Church Yard, 

VALDIMAR ; or, the CAREER of FALSE. 
HOOD, A Tale for Youth. By the author of 

Always Happy, &c. Price 4s: 6d. bound. 

SCENES in AFRICA, for the amusement and instruc. 
tion of little tarry-at-home travellers. lustrated with 
eighty-four engravings. By the Rev. J. Taylor, author 
of Scenes in Europe and Asia. Price 4s. half bound 
plain, and 6s. coloured. ; 

TRUE STORIES from Modern History ; Chronologi- 
cally from the death of Charlemagne to the 
battle of Waterloo. By the author of True Stories from 
Ancient History ; 3 vols. price 7s. 6d. 

BIRDS on the WING; or, Pleasant Tales and Usefut 
Hints on the value and Right Use of Time, By Miss 
Parker. Price 2s. d. 

STORIES, selected from the History of France, for 
Children ; intended as a Companion to the Stories se- 
lécted from the History of England. Price 2p. 6d. half 
bound. And, shortly will be published, by the éaie 
author, 

STORIBS from the HISTORY of SCOTLAND. 

The SUN of BRUNSWICK, a New Game; neatly 
done up in a case, with totum, and counters. Price $s. 


Picture of England, Tlustrated with Two Hun- 

dred and Fifty-two Engravings. 

In two volumes, duodecimo, containing upwards of 800 
pages of closely-printed letter press, upon good paper, 
and illustrated with 252 Engravings of Gent! 7 
Seats, Cathedrals, Churches, Castles, &c. &e. price 
one pound four shillings, in boards, 

HE PICTURE of ENGLAND; or Histori- 
cal and descriptive Delineations of the most curi- 

ous works of nature and art in each county ; calculated 
as an agreeable Companion to the Tourist, ur a Class 

Book for the Student. By J.N. BREWER, author of 

the “ Introduction to the Beauties of Engiand,” and of 

Descriptions of several Counties in that elaborate work. 

















zette, No, 164. with Diego de Montilla, and Poems, second edition, 7s. 
Royal Family. Rev. es es "s New Poems. 
In post 8vo.. price le Be. 6d. 


6s. 6d. Goards, 
LFTTErs from Mrs. DELANY (Widow of 
Dector Patrick Delany) to Mrs. CES HA- 
MILTON frem the year 1779, to the year 1788, com- 
prising many unpublished and interesting Anecdotes of 
their late Majesties, and the Royal Family. Now frst 
printed from the original’ Manuscripts. 
“ Little cireumstances shew the real Men, better than 
of greater moment.”--- Addison. 
Printed for Longman, Horst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 
London. 





in 4 vols. 12mo. li. 8s. bds. 
ALES of the HEART. By Mrs. OPIE. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and 
Brown, London. Of whom may be had, by the same 
Author, 
1. NEW TALES, 4 vols. l2mo. 1. 8¢. boards. 
2. FATHER and DAUGHTER, 12mo. 4s. 6d. boards. 
3. TALES of REAL LIFE, in 8 vols. 18s. poards. 
4. SIMPLE TALES, 4 vols. 12mo. li. 1s. boards. 
5. TEMPER; or, Domestic Scenes, 3 vols. IL. Is. 
6. VALENTINE’s EVE, 8 vols. 12mo. Il. 1s. 
7. POEMS, Foolscap 8vo. 6s. boards. 


in three large volumes octavo, with three shect Maps, 
engraved by Hall, price 2/. 2s. 
HESTORICAL ACCOUNT of DISCOVE- 
RIES and TRAVELS in ASIA, from the earliest 
Ages to the present Time. By HUGH MURRAY, 
F.R.S.£. Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, 
and Brown, London; and Archibald Constable and Co, 
Edinburgt:. 
*#,* The object of this Work, as of that of the Au- 
thor’s Historical Account of Discoveries in Africa, is to 
comprise, within a moderate compass, whatever is most 
important and amusing in the narratives of the various 
Travellers who have visited this extensive quarter of the 
globe. Besides the best works of known and stand, 
ard travellers, the author has introdi.ced a considerable 
number, which, as they exist only in the less knowa 
European languages, or in the MSS. of our public li- 





Asiatic Con@neat. 


THE ANGEL of the WORLD, an Arabian 
Tale, SEBASTIAN, a Spanish Tale, with other 
Poems. By the Rev. GEORGE CROLY. Printed for 
John Warren, Old Bond Street. 
Price 7s. 6d. boards, -12mo. 
ULIA ALPINULA, with the CAPTIVE of 
STAMBOL, and other Poems. By J. H. WIF- 
FEN, author of “ Aonian Hours.” Printed for John 
Warren, 19, Old Bond Street. 


Summer Excursion to the Lakes. 

Elegantly printed, in octavo, price 15s. boards, 
GUIDE to the LAKES in CUMBERLAND, 
WESTMORELAND, and LANCASHIRE. Iillus- 
trated with twenty beautiful copper plate Views of the 
Local Scenery, and a eoloured Map of the adjacent 
Country; intended as a Companion for the Tourist in 
an Excursion through the Lakes. By JOHN ROBIN- 
SON, LL. D. Rector of Clifton, Lancashire. London : 
Printed for Lackington, Hughes, Harding, Mayor, and 
Jones, Finsbury Square. Of whom may be had, ele- 
gantly printed, with a very fine frontispiece and vignette, 
engraved by Scott, price 6s. 64. A TREATISE on 

GREYHOUNDS. 
Cotman’s Antiquities of Normanjty. 

In royal folio, price 3/1. 3s. ; or proof impressions on In- 
dia paper, imperial folio, price 61. 5s, Part, the Se- 


cond, of . 
HE ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES of 
NORMANDY, in a Series of one hundred Etch- 
ings, representing exterior and interior Views, Eleva- 
tions, and Details of the most celebrated and most cu- 
rious Remains of Aatiquity in that country. By JOHN 
SELL COTMAN. With Historical and Descriptive No- 
tices. Printed for John and Arthur Arch, Cornhill, 
London ; and J. S. Cotman, Yarmouth. 
Lately published, in one yol. 8vo. price 5s. 6d. 
A TREATISE on the MINERAL WATER of 
ASKERN, YORKSHIRE. This Work contains 
the Physical and Chemical History of the Mineral Wa- 
ter, Historical Account of the Spaw, &c. By T. LE 


GAY BREWERTON, Surgeon. Sold by J. Callow, 














Medical Bookseller, 16, ‘Prince’s Street, Soho; and 





Printed for Harris and Son, corner of St. Paul's Church 
Yard; Longman and Co., and Sherwood and Co. Pa- 
ternoster Row; and G. Cowie and Co. Poultry. 





Price 4s. 
"THE GROUNDS and DANGER of RESTRIC- 
TIONS on the CORN TRADE considered ; toge- 
ther with a Letter on the Substance of Rent. 

“ Nothing seems necessary for the repeal of such re- 
gulations but to convince the public of the futility of 
that system, in consequence of which they have been 
established.”--Adam Smith's Wealth of Nations, b. 5, ¢.2. 

Bath: Printed by Richard Cruttwell, St. James's 
Street; and sold by the booksellers of Bath ; and Long- 
man, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, Paternoster Row, 


London. 
rds, , 

AN ESSAY on the CONSTRUCTION of 

WHEEL CARRIAGES, as they affect both the 
Roads and the Horses ; with Suggestions relating to the 
Principles on whieh Tolls ought to be imposed; Re- 
marks on the Formation of Roads, &c,, and on Fat and 
Oils as applicable to the Axles of Wheels and other Ma- 
chinery. By JOSEPH STORRS FRY. } 
Printed for John and Arthur Arch, Cornhill; Baldwin 
and Co. Paternoster Row; J. Harding, Pall Mall; and 
T. J. Manchee, Bristol. 


Useful Work to Print Collectors. ; 
DICTIONNAIRE des Mo mes, Chiffres, 
Lettres, initiales et Marques figurées sous lesquels 

les plus céiébres Peintres, Dessinateurs, et Graveurs, ont 
désigné leur noms, &c. &c. par M. Frangois Bralliot, 
Employé au Cabinet d’estampes, de Sa Majesté le Roi 
de Naviére, 4to. sewed 20. 10s. Imported by Boosey and 
Sons, 4, Broad Street, Exchange. Of whom may like- 
wise be had, Lucas Cranach’s Prayer Book, beautifully 
engraved on stone, price 14s.; and a Catalogue of choice 
Foreign Engta’ and Books of Prints, just imported. 
To be had also of and Martin, New Bond Street. 


——————— ee 


London: Printed for the Proprietors, by W. POPLE, 
67, Chancery Lane: Published every Saturday, by 
W. A. SCRIPPS, at the Literary Gazette Office, 382, 
(Exeter Change) Strand, where Communications, (post 





In 8vo. price 6s. in bea 








Highley and Son, Fleet Street. 





paid) are requested to be addressed to the Editor. 
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